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GEORGE WHITE 


Governor Cox’s personal choice for campaign manager to direct the national campaign for 
the Democratic Party. Mr. White is a Congressman of Marietta, Ohio 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N ISSUE which occupies a minor 
place in the Republican platform, 
and one which Mr. Harding has 
apparently officially accepted, pre- 
sents one of the most ominous 

features of the campaign. This is the plank 
which demands discrimination in favor of 
American ships using the Panama Canal. The 
point involved is in danger of being obscured, 
yet there is nothing at all obscure about it. 
The question of Panama tolls was thoroughly 
discussed in 1913, and it was believed that the 
policy decided on at that time had forever set- 
tled the question. Is it necessary to rehearse 
once more the details of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty of 1850, and of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901? In both these documents the 
United States agreed that the Canal, when 
completed should be open to the use of all 
nations upon equal terms. That means that 
all nations shall pay the same tolls. One of 
the legacies which the last Administration left 
President Wilson was a law, recently passed by 
Congress, providing that American ships 
should use the great passage way on more favor- 
able terms than those of any other nation. Mr. 
Wilson first measured his strength with Con- 
gress when he demanded that it repeal this 
measure; his success in getting it repealed repre- 
sented his first great triumph. 

The better element of the Republican Party 
must turn its attention to this as a moral and 


not as an economic question. The issue which it 
raises is precisely the one which has figured so 
importantly in the World War. That issue 
is whether a treaty signed solemnly by a great 
nation is binding on honor, or whether it is 
the merest scrap of paper. Does the United 
States stand by its plighted word, or does it, 
like Prussia, regard it as something to be 
broken when convenience dictates? Congress 
may debate this question to the end of time, 
but it will never be able to phrase the real argu- 
ment in any other way. That the United 
States has spent hundreds of millions in con- 
structing the Canal; that its free use is neces- 
sary to the upbuilding of that American mer- 
chant marine upon which the nation has set 
its heart—all these statements, combined with 
the usual Congressional flings at grasping Al- 
bion, the usual mass-meeting of Sinn Fein 
Irishmen and pro-Germans, will figure con- 
spicuously if the debate is revived. Ina word, 
the American people will be told that they 
have made a very bad bargain. But, of course, 
all these details have nothing to do with the 
case. An honorable man carries out his bar- 
gains even when they are bad ones; an honor- 
able nation does the same. Politicians and 
lawmakers may lose themselves in a tangle of 
perverted logic, but there is no possible escape 
from this statement of the matter. More im- 
portant than free tolls or than an American 
merchant marine is American honor. 
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ANDRE TARDIEU 


The first Minister of the Liberated Regions who formulated, in large degree, the French plans 

of reconstruction which are being carried out with such remarkable success. He was the head 

of the French High Commission in America during the war and helped here to organize vic- 
tory. At present he is honorary president of the Committee for Devastated France 
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JOHN J. RASKOB 
Before the outbreak of the war in 1914 Mr. Raskob was a stenographer in the employ of Pierre 


du Pont. He became treasurer when the du Pont interests were acquired by Pierre and 

Coleman du Pont and became one of the leading figures in its reorganization, as well as in the 

extension of General Motors. Mr. Raskob is probably one of the most important of the 
rising generation of great financial figures 
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A Change in Democratic Leadership 


HE one definite outcome of the San 

Francisco Convention is the elimination 

of Woodrow Wilson as the dominant 
force in American public life. Whatever may 
be the result of the November elections, this 
change in our political outlook is at least as- 
sured. Mr. Wilson’s health in itself makes 
this inevitable; more significant still, the San 
Francisco Convention clearly showed that the 
President no longer controls his own party 
organization. That the forces which are now 
all powerful will capitalize such influence as 
Mr. Wilson still possesses in their efforts to win 
the Presidential election may be taken for 
granted; Governor Cox’s expressions of loyalty, 
his ostentatious visit to the White House, his 
acceptance of the Wilsonian League as his 
campaign issue—all these “gestures’’ may 
seem to indicate an indefinite extension of the 
Wilsonian influence, but they will not deceive 
even the political novice. Only two men have 
dominated the Democratic Party to the same 
extent as Mr. Wilson; these were Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson. The influence of 
both extended to their periods of retirement. 
Ceasing to be Presidents, Jefferson and Jackson 
became “sages”; the party leaders constantly 
consulted them on party policies and their 
approval was a powerful auxiliary in political 
campaigns. Dominant as Mr. Wilson has been 
for eight years, it seems inevitable that the rule 
of “sage” will be denied him. The two Presi- 
dents who immediately succeeded Jefferson 
were his political disciples; Jackson’s successor 
was his own selection; the party policies in both 
cases represented merely a continuation of the 
policies of the “master.” But in San Francisco 
the forces in the Democratic Party which are 
most antagonistic to Mr. Wilson emerged 
triumphant. 

Probably the most important aspect of the 
Convention was the decisive influence exercised 
by such practical political leaders as Charles 
F. Murphy, of New York, James R. Nugent, of 
New Jersey, George E. Brennan, of IIlinois, and 
Thomas Taggart, of Indiana. The past rela- 
tions of these men to Mr. Wilson have an im- 
portant bearing upon present day Democratic 
politics. Mr. Murphy is the leader of the or- 
ganization in New York known as Tammany 
Hall. As such he vigorously opposed Mr. 
Wilson’s nomination in 1912—an opposition 
which, following the historic precedent of Tam- 
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many in national politics, proved to be a power- 


ful asset to the New Jersey candidate. Both 
before and during his Presidency, Mr. Wilson 
—very creditably to himself—had shown his 
utter contempt for everything which Murphy 
represented. His most open expression of opin- 
ion was given on the occasion, in September, 
1912, when: he refused to be photographed in 
the same group that contained the Tammany 
chieftain, and left a luncheon table, his food 
uneaten, at which Murphy was a guest—acts 
of abnegation which greatly enhanced: Mr. 
Wilson’s reputation with the friends of decent 
government. The relations which have since 
existed between the Wilson Administration and 
Tammany Hall have been entirely in keeping 
with this beginning. Murphy could easily 
overlook personal slights, such as the ones 
recorded above; but the refusal of the Wilson 
Administration to turn the New York federal 
patronage over to Tammany, and worse still, 
its policy of bestowing the offices upon the foes 
of Tammany, were more serious matters. 
With James R. Nugent, of New Jersey, an- 
other boss of the extremely “practical’’ kind, 
Mr. Wilson’s relations have been even less har- 
monious. As Governor of New Jersey, Mr. 
Wilson found Nugent the most vexatious enemy 
to reform; the antagonism culminated in a 
somewhat violent scene in the executive office, 
when Mr. Wilson, in tones loud enough to reach 
the newspaper reporters, ordered Nugent to 
“get out” of the room. With the leaders of 
the Illinois and Indiana Tammanies, Mr. Wil- 
son has also had his difficulties. In 1912 it was 
the support of the Illinois delegation, led by 
Roger Sullivan, which started the stampede in 
Mr. Wilson’s favor; the President properly re- 
fused to regard this as a political obligation, and 
threw the influenceof hisAdministration against — 
the Sullivan machine, to the leadership of which 
Brennan has recently fallen heir. Thomas 
Taggart, of Indiana, has reasons of a similar 
kind for disliking the Wilson control. A few 
days before the San Francisco Convention met, 
Taggart and Murphy put their heads together 
at French Lick; at Chicago, Brennan, Nugent, 
and other leaders of similar ideals entered the 
combination; their spokesmen openly discussed 
the object of their foregatherings. It was to 
defeat Mr. McAdoo, or any other “ Administra- 
tion” candidate, and to name a standard bearer 
who would be popular with the “wets ’”—pref- 
ferably Governor Cox of Ohio. Their under- 
lying purpose was two-fold; it was to select a 
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President who “would remember his friends,”’ 
and also to strengthen their local tickets in the 
fall election. With Mr. Murphy, for example, 
the Presidential contest is a secondary matter: 
what really counts is the approaching state and 
municipal contest. He believes that a “wet” 
candidate will so popularize the Democratic 
Party in the big cities, like New York and 
Buffalo, that Democratic chances in the state 
and local elections, not particularly brilliant at 
the present moment, will be greatly enhanced. 
And the satisfaction of an altogether human 
desire for revenge against Woodrow Wilson is 
also not an unimportant consideration. 


The Greatest Triumph of Tammany Hall 
A‘ SAN FRANCISCO party lines were 


definitely drawn; the “ better elements,” 

representing the Administration, were 
pitted against the most discredited leaders, 
Murphy, Nugent, Brennan, and Taggart. For 
the first few days the Administration main- 
tained an independent control; the newspaper 
correspondents accurately described the gather- 
ing as a “ Wilson Convention” in all its details. 
The White House dominated the preliminary 
organization, and “rolled”—that is, unseated 
—certain delegates, such as Reed, of Missouri, 
and Hoke Smith and Hardwick, of Georgia, who 
had gained great notoriety as its Senatorial 
opponents. William J. Bryan, who appeared 
in San Francisco with a platform all his own, 
which repudiated the Wilsonian conception 
of the League of Nations and committed the 
Democratic Party to a bone-dry policy, was 
painlessly laid upon the shelf. Tammany’s 
demand for the enforcement of the “unit rule” 
was also rejected. 

Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, brought to 
San Francisco the draft of a platform which 
was widely advertised as having received the 
Wilsonian visé; and this was adopted in its 
entirety; indeed, Mr. Bryan and other pro- 
reservationists were not able even to obtain 
appointment to the platform committee. In 
every act of the convention except the only one 
that really mattered— the selection of the can- 
didates—Mr. Wilson was permitted to have 
his own way. The Murphy-Nugent-Taggart- 
Brennan combination obliterated themselves 
while these minor questions were being decided; 
when the critical time came to name the nom- 
inee, however, they promptly seized the centre 
of the stage. The man whom they had de- 
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cided on at French Lick ultimately proved the 
choice of the convention; thus the politicians 
who have been most conspicuous as the enemies 
of the Administration proved to be the masters 
of the party. 

San Francisco represents the greatest triumph 
in the history of Tammany Hall. A Presi- 
dential candidate whom it has favored has 
never before been received with anything except 
contempt in a national convention. The most 
successful Democratic leaders of the last fifty 
years—Tilden, Cleveland, and Wilson—have 
always profited by its hostility. The outcome 
is a humiliation not only for the Democratic 
Party but for the nation. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the ideals of Tammany have 
become the ideals of the Democratic Party; ar 
that a Democratic success would mean that the 
Tammany type of boss, in New York and other 
states, would dominate the Washington Ad- 
ministration. Like the Republicans, the Demo- 
cratic rank and file are the victims of circum- 
stances. The masses of neither party have 
succeeded in expressing themselves this year. 
A combination of events caused the leadership 
at Chicago to fall into the least worthy hands; 
and similarly, certain untoward conditions 
gave the successful leaders at San Francisco 
an ascendancy which was entirely dispropor- 
tioned to their real influence. Unquestionably 
Mr. Wilson’s behavior in the last year is 
largely responsible for the result. His refusal 
to take himself out of the Presidential race, 
in this way giving ground for the suspicion that 
he secretly aspired to a third term, produced 
chaos in his party ranks, and prevented the 
development of any really strong candidates. 
President Wilson’s attitude in the few days 
preceding the convention made the demoraliza- 
tion still more complete. The interview pub- 
lished by the New York World describing the 
President’s greatly improved physical condi- 
tion, the new Presidential photographs sent to 
the press, the withdrawal of Mr. McAdoo— 
these events could be interpreted in only one 
way; they plainly represented a bid for the 
nomination. Except for President Wilson’s at- 
titude, Mr. McAdoo would in all probability 
have been named. He was the strongest candi- 
date; yet his position of openly refusing the 
honor while his supporters were actively pro- 
moting his interest was one that necessarily 
spelled defeat; and into this position he was 


forced by the President’s scarcely concealed . 


ambition to succeed himself. 

















Governor Cox, His Career and His Ideals 


cratic candidate needs an introduction 

to the American people; only those who 
closely follow the political scene have ever made 
his acquaintance. A man of humble, though 
not of lowly birth, Mr. Cox spent his early 
days upon his father’s farm, obtained his educa- 
tion at the public schools, himself taught school 
as a young man, early engaged in newspaper 
work, worked as a reporter on a Cincinnati 
paper, and ultimately became the editor and 
proprietor of one of the most successful journals 
of Ohio—in its details his career is identical 
with Mr. Harding’s. As a Congressman from 
1909 to 1913, Mr. Cox was not an important 
figure; the record shows that his main energies 
were devoted to securing pensions for his con- 
stituents; indeed his activities in this direction 
were remarkable even for an Ohio Congress- 
man; Mr. Cox introduced in four years 829 
measures, of which 800 were private pension 
bills. He was one of the warmest supporters 
of all the Sherwood pension legislation—the 
most extreme in American history; Mr. Cox 
even suggested that the United States stop 
building battle ships and devote the money 
saved in this way to pensioning the veterans of 
the Civil War. All these things spell the 
politician and the politician of a petty order. 
As Governor of Ohio, however, the Democratic 
candidate appears in a more favorable light. 
He succeeded in this post Governor Judson 
Harmon, a man of ultra-conservative type; 
Governor Cox’s administration has been as 
“progressive” as his predecessor’s was “reac- 
tionary.” His legislative programme comprised 
all the measures which are comprehensively 
grouped under the Rooseveltian classification 
of “social justice.” They include compulsory 
workmen’s compensation, a state industrial 
commission having jurisdiction over Capital 
and Labor, measures providing for the survey 
of occupational diseases, safeguarding the 
employees of mines, eliminating sweat shop 
labor, establishing a child welfare department, 
building a state tuberculosis hospital and dis- 
trict hospitals by county action, organizing a 
bureau for juvenile research, and numerous 
other measures which are intended to promote 
the health and happiness of the masses. Cer- 
tain other laws passed under the Cox régime, 
such as those imposing a minimum wage and 
mother’s pensions, can be regarded as even rad- 


[ his Republican opponent, the Demo- 
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ical.. Mr. Cox is also one of those governors 
who has introduced order into the state’s fi- 
nances by the creation of a budget system. 
These policies disclose that the Democratic 
nominee does not belong to the standpat school 
of statesmanship. He believes that it is the 
business of government to improve the living 
conditions, promote the comfort and health, 
and increase the happiness of the average man, 
woman, and child. That Governor Cox’s 
administration has been popular his successive 
reélections show; especially the latest, which 
took place in the Republican landslide year, 
1918, when Mr. Cox, alone of all the candidates 
on the Democratic ticket, was elected by a com- 
fortable majority. It is not surprising that 
Mr. Cox’s demonstrated capacity as a vote 
getter in Ohio has somewhat appalled his Re- 
publican adversary. On the whole, Mr. Cox 
seems to be more engaging, more able, and more 
energetic than Mr. Harding; he has won his 
success in journalism upon a somewhat larger 
scale, and nothing in the Harding senatorial 
record promises anything so definite as Mr. 
Cox’s achievements as Governor of Ohio. 


Governor Cox’s Pro-Germanism 


SEARCH of the files of the Dayton 
News, Governor Cox’s newspaper, re- 
veals many passages bearing upon the 

World War which make exceedingly unpleasant 

reading. The Governor explains that he did 

not write these editorials, but he accepts full 

responsibility for them; they clearly represent 
the editorial policy which he regarded as the 
safe and sane one at the time. The opposition 
denounces these paragraphs as pro-German, 
and the adjective does not seem extreme. On 

October 16, 1916, after the German submarines 

had sunk the Lusitania, the Arabic, and other 

ships, and had killed several hundred Amer- 
icans, Governor Cox’s newspaper declared that 

“our skirts are clear as regards the U-boats. 

They have committed no crime against us.” 

At almost the same time this precious sheet 

contained a suggestion that the American and 

German navies join hands for war on Great Bri- 

tain. “Every indication now,” declared the 

Dayton News in the campaign of 1916, “is that 

tens of thousands of these splendid people 

[Germans] still sympathizing with the Father- 

land, still believing in the righteousness of the 

German cause, still hopeful that Germany will 

win—there is every evidence that they will vote 
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for President Wilson for reélection as the best 
means of aiding Germany as well as because the 
reélection of President Wilson will be an aid 
to the United States. Woodrow Wil- 
son has been the real friend of the American 
citizen who sympathizes with Germany.” 
After the United States had declared war, 
Governor Cox’s paper took the attitude of the 
Hearst publications; it urged that we should 
send no army and no navy to Europe, but con- 
tent ourselves with helping the Allies with 
money and food. 

These things disclose a less attractive side to 
Governor Cox than his administration as gov- 
ernor. His apologists, explain that after the 
United States really became involved in hos- 
tilities, he showed good spirit as a war governor; 
this does not change the fact that the editorial 
policy of his newspaper was a shameful one. Its 
most serious aspect is the light it sheds upon 
the Governor’s character as a public man. 
These pro-German paragraphs merely mean 
that Mr. Cox was running for the governorship, 
that there was a large German-American vote 
in Ohio, and that he was attempting to obtain 
this vote. In other words he was simply a 
politician, and, as a politician he was willing to 
sacrifice his country’s interests and honor to 
promote his own political ambitions. All the 
talking in which Mr. Cox indulged previous to 
the San Francisco Convention emphasized the 
same impression. Its most glaring feature 
was its complete vagueness and its vacuity. 
He was strong for “ Americanization,”’ without 
defining what he meant; he believed in the 
“assimilation” of the immigrant, but did not 
say how he proposed to accomplish it; he pro- 
posed two reservations to the League of Nations 
one of which stipulated that its purpose was to 
promote peace, not war, and the other of which 
provided that it should not be permitted to 
violate the Constitution of the United States! 
No Presidential candidate is entitled to the 
slightest consideration who gives the people 
declamation instead of a programme. 


The Republicans Abandon the Allies 


R. COX’S pledge to maintain the 

M Wilson attitude, if his statement can 
be interpreted as such a pledge, means 

that, if he is elected, the present deadlock will 
continue indefinitely. The prospect offered by 
Senator Harding, in case of Republican success, 
is scarcely more encouraging. The Harding 
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speech of acceptance has startlingly shifted the 
issue of the campaign. The Republican issue 
is no longer the League of Nations. Senator 
Harding has repudiated the League, and, at the 
same time, he has repudiated the party plat- 
form, which certainly commits the Republicans 
to an “International Association”—an asso- 
ciation which shall use “its influenceand power” 
to prevent war; he repudiates likewise the 
policy of the Republican Senate, and the vote 
which he has himself twice given in favor of 
ratification with reservations. The entire 
Lodge leadership has surrendered to the John- 
sons, the Borahs, the Knoxes, the Hoke Smiths, 
and the Reeds—to the most discredited ele- 
ments in both parties. But even this is not the 
real significance of Senator Harding’s position; 
the alarming fact is that he has rejected the 
Treaty of Peace. So intensely has public in- 
terest been focussed upon President Wilson’s 
plan for an international covenant that we have 
almost forgotten that it is only one part, and 
by no means the most important part, of the 
treaty with Germany. “Knowing as | do the 
disposition of Congress,”’ says Senator Harding, 
“T promise you formal and effective peace, so 
quickly as a Republican Congress can pass its 
declaration for a Republican Executive to sign.” 
If he is elected, the Treaty of Versailles, so far 
as the United States is concerned, will cease to 
exist ; the arrangements made for the settlement 
of the war, the guarantees obtained from Ger- 
many in the shape of indemnities, territories, 
new colonial readjustments and reparations— 
all these safeguards the United States will sweep 
into the discard. The “association” which 
this country maintained with Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the other powers whose 


united efforts defeated Germany, is to be‘ 


broken. The United States is to desert its 
Allies and make a separate peace with Ger- 
many; that is the Harding programme. The 
speech at Marion is one long, smug oration on 
the greatness, honesty, virtue, benevolence, and 
disinterestedness of America; yet the one defin- 


ite recommendation it contains is that this same | 


America shall abandon its friends and assist 
Germany in the desperate game of world poli- 
tics in which that nation is now engaged. 
There is not the slightest mystery about the 
nature of that game. ‘Germany has not the 
slightest intention of observing the Treaty of 
Versailles; the whole aim of German states- 
manship at present is an attempt to secure its 
revision. There is not a single important fea- 
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ture of the Versailles Treaty which Germany 
has not already violated. “Germany has not 
fulfilled its engagements,” said a recent state- 
ment of the Allies, “either concerning the 
destruction of war material, or the decrease 
of its effectives, or for the supplying of coal, 
or for reparations, or the cost of the armies of 
occupation.” The conference which has re- 
cently closed at Spa clearly portrayed the state 
of-the German mind on the subject of the 
solemn treaty to which it had affixed its signa- 
ture. The mere fact that the purpose of this 
conference was to compel Germany to observe 
its obligations sufficiently indicates its present 
attitude. This conference disclosed that Ger- 
many had made little effort to reduce its mili- 
tary strength or to supply France with the coal 
which had been agreed upon at Versailles. 
When faced with these derelictions, the German 
delegates became insulting and defiant ; only the 
arrival of Marshal Foch and the threat of an 
invasion forced Germany to agree to a compro- 
mise on both points—not, be it observed, to a 
literal fulfilment of the terms. That is, Ger- 
many surrendered to the only argument for 
which she has the slightest respect—military 
force. The fact that Germany accepted this 
compromise does not mean that she will ac- 
tually fulfil her contract; she will continue to 
evade; more conferences will be held; already it 
is evident that the fulfilment of each treaty 
obligation, as it comes due, will be a matter of 
argument, and the result will be determined, as 
at Spa, only by the threat of machine guns and 
artillery, or their actual use. The Allies are 
learning that the pact signed at Versailles did 
not provide the basis for a permanent settle- 
ment; it merely supplied the materials for an 
‘interminable debate. Versailles adjourns to 
San Remo, San Remo adjourns to Hythe, 
Hythe adjourns to Spa. What is to be the end? 


A Powerful Aid to Germany 


OUBTLESS Germany sees much en- 

couragement for her attitude in the 

present disordered state of the world. 
There are plenty of manifestations in all coun- 
tries that furnish rare opportunities for propa- 
ganda in favor of treaty revision. Pacifism and 
internationalism are rampant on the continent, 
in Great Britain, and in the United States. In 
all these countries Germany has influential 
champions who are working for the revision of 
the treaty of Versailles. The reception given 
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to John M. Keynes’ “ Economic Consequences 
of the Peace” discloses the prevalence of a large 
amount of sleazy thinking on this great subject. 
Even many statesmen who, during hostilities, 
denounced Germany as the outlaw nation, 
whose crimes it would take a century to ex- 
piate, now apparently think it more important 
that her industrial life be started in full effi- 
ciency than that the deliberately wrecked in- 
dustries of Belgium and France be restored, 
more important that Germany obtain the pro- 
duce of her own coal mines than that compensa- 
tion be made for the hideously dismantled coal 
fields of the nations which formed the first de- 
fense line of civilization. Germany is vigilantly 
capitalizing all these phenomena of tenderness 
for the one supreme purpose of escaping the 
consequences of the war. Her latest recruit is 
the Republican Party in the United States, as 
represented by its candidate for President. If 
any one doubts that this is the inevitable pur- 
pose of “peace by declaration,” a reading of the 
Senate debate on the Knox peace resolution 
will make the situation clear. For Senator 
Knox is the author of this peace policy, not 
Senator Harding; the proposal which the Re- 
publican candidate accepts as his own is the 
Knox resolution of the recent session. And 
Senator Knox’s purpose was to obtain the revi- 
sion of the Versailles Treaty and easier terms 
forGermany. Senator Knox’s whole argument 
was a plea for mercy to the German people. 
He based his thesis upon the celebrated Wilson- 
ian idea that there were two separate entities 
in the Fatherland—the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, and the gentle, benevolent German 
people; and that we were making war on one 
but not on the other. Well, said Senator Knox, 
following Mr. Wilson’s logic, we have defeated 
and destroyed the Imperial German Govern- . 
ment; now, let us make peace with these ex- 
cellent souls who were not our enemies at all— 
the German people. Must our peace with the 
German Republic be based upon the Versailles 
Treaty? “That treaty,’ declared the Penn- 
sylvania Senator, “is almost universally dis- 
credited in all its parts. Its economic 
terms are impossible. It promises 
little but mischief, unless recast on such radical 
lines as will entirely obliterate its identity.” 
Such was the Knox programme; such is evi- 
dently the Harding programme. 

Mr. Wilson started his peace manceuvres 
with one fixed idea; he was determined that the 
peace should be his peace; that the body which, 
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under the Constitution, was his joint partner in 
making that peace, the Senate, should have 
nothing whatever to do with it. That was the 
original blunder in all this tragical business; 
and it was a blunder for which history will call 
Mr. Wilson to account. The Senate has now 
taken its stand; it proposes to go back to the 
Armistice, to undo everything that President 
Wilson has done, and to make a new and in- 
dependent peace with Germany, which, it may 
be assumed, will not follow the lines that 
President Wilson acceded to at Versailles. 
The programme which the Republicans plan 
is evident. A joint resolution of both houses, 
which Mr. Harding says—in his queer phraseol- 
ogy—he will sign “so quickly” as it can be 
passed, will declare the war at anend. Then 
a special commission, composed probably both 
of Representatives and Senators, will be ap- 
pointed to negotiate a separate peace with 
Germany. After this is ratified the world 
will find itself in this position: the Versailles 
Treaty will be in force, at least nominally, be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and other Powers. A peace much 
more favorable to Germany will be in effect 
between that country and the United States. 
Under these conditions is it likely that the 
Versailles Treaty, already tottering, will long 
remain the governing force in Europe? It 
took the man power and the resources of the 
United States to secure that settlement ; remove 
these from the situation, and is it likely that 
Germany will regard her obligations very se- 
riously? If the United States is detached from 
the coalition, it is not at all impossible that 
Great Britain can also be separated from her 
continental associations. Every German sub- 
marine has been surrendered, the German High 
Seas Fleet is at the bottom of Scapa Flow and 
thus the menace to the British Empire is re- 
moved. The likelihood of American with- 
drawal from the coalition which defeated Ger- 
many thus opens up the most appalling 
possibilities, not only for Europe, but for the 
world. Yet this is the programme which the 
Republican Party has clearly made its own. 


The Constitution An Impediment 


UT there are likely to be several im- 
pediments to Mr. Harding’s programme. 


One of them is the Constitution of the 
United States. In the opinion of the best con- 
stitutional authorities the procedure to which 





he has committed himself means little more 
than a prolonged lawsuit. Should he be elected 
and should Congress pass his proposed “peace 
declaration,” these acts would at once be called 
to the attention of the Supreme Court which, 
in all probability, would at once declare them 
invalid. Congress unquestionably has the 
power to declare war; but it is not so apparent 
that it has the power to declare peace. The 
assumption that one power necessarily implies 
the other is evidently not justified. This is 
not the first time that this question has been 
discussed ; the first discussion took place in the 
Convention of 1787 which adopted the Consti- 
tution. The “fathers” specifically considered 
whether Congress should have the right to 
“declare peace” as well as to “declare war,” 
and decided the question in the negative. 
The following extract from Madison’s debates 
(page 439, Volume V) of this great gathering 
is quite to the present point: 

“Mr. Butler moved to give the legislature 
the power of peace, as they were to have that 
of war.” 

“Mr. Gerry secondshim .. . 

“On the motion for adding ‘And peace’ 
after ‘war’ (this in the clause of the Constitu- 
tion which says ‘ The Congress shall have power 
to declare war’) it was unanimously negatived.” 

The reason why the Constitutional Conven- 
tion refused to give Congress the power which 
Senator Harding now says it should exercise— 
and, be it observed, refused to do by a unani- 
mous vote—is plain. The Articles of Confed- 
eration did give Congress this authority. Ar- 
ticle 1X read: “The United States in Congress 
assembled shall have the sole and exclusive 
right and power of determining peace and war.” 
This article had caused much trouble; the con- 
vention proposed to avoid such trouble in fu- 
ture. As Mr. Ellsworth, debating the proposal, 
said: “There is a material difference between 
the cases of making war and making peace. 
War is a simple and overt declaration; peace, 
attended with intricate and secret negotia- 
tions.”’ Congress, sitting as a body, can pro- 
perly declare war; Congress, sitting as a body, 
cannot properly declare peace, because peace 
necessarily involves terms of settlement, a 
treaty establishing future relations, and the 
like. Therefore, the convention gave tiie Presi- 
dent the power to negotiate treaties, and con- 
duct diplomatic relations, and, in order to safe- 
guard this power, it gave the Senate the right 
to codperate with him in this work. Justice 
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Story, in his work on the Constitution, sums up 
the whole matter: “It was proposed,” he says, 
“to add the power to make peace, but this was 
unanimously rejected upon the plain ground 
that it more properly belonged to the treaty- 
making power. The experience of Congress 
under the Federation of the difficulties attend- 
ant on vesting the treaty-making power ina 
large legislative assembly, was too deeply felt 
to justify the hazard of another experiment.”’ 
As a matter of policy, Mr. Harding’s proposal 
is little less than infamous, inasmuch as it 
means that we shall desert our Allies, and asso- 
ciate ourselves with Germany in its attempt to 
revise, or abolish, the Treaty of Versailles; as a 
matter of law, it is unconstitutional, inasmuch 
as the power to make peace is the joint duty of 
the President and the Senate. Mr. Harding’s 
announced intention of obliterating himself in 
the negotiations adds force to the criticism that, 
under his administration, the White House will 
become merely the servile echo of the real 
powers on Capitol Hill. 


Prohibition As An Issue 


HE candidates will have to concern 
themselves with other matters than 


peace and war. The present campaign 


presents one novelty in the shape of prohibition | 


as a national issue. The Prohibition Party, it 
is true, has been supporting candidates for half 
a century; but the Prohibition Party has never 
played an important part in national elections; 
and it has had little to do with the present im- 
portance of alcohol as a force in American poli- 
tics. The politicians who have pushed this 
question to the fore are of quite a different kind. 
So long as they attempted to operate as a defin- 
ite political organization they made practically 
no headway; it was only until, about thirty 
years ago, the Anti-Saloon League created an 
independent body which could work within, not 
outside, the old political parties, that they be- 
gan that career of success which placed the 
Eighteenth Amendment in the Constitution. 
Their programme was a simple one; it was to 
organize what the liquor fighters call the 
“moral element” in each community, with the 
evangelical church members as a nucleus, and 
to use this compact group of voters as a political 
force. In this way the enemies of the saloon 
did not need to control a majority of the votes, 
or even a very large minority; all they needed 
was a block large enough to serve as a balance 
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of power in elections. An election for state 
legislatures illustrates the method to perfection. 
The candidates in each district are asked, a 
short time before election, whether they will 
support anti-alcohol measures in the legislature. 
Their replies are sometimes read in the churches 
on the Sunday before election: in any event, 
they are published in the papers of the Anti- 
Saloon League, which are distributed to the 
faithful just before polling day. In the ma- 
jority of cases the Anti-Saloon Workers are in 
this way able to divert enough votes in favor of 
the “satisfactory” candidate to determine the 
election. Such is the simple mechanism, now 
organized in every part of the United States, 
which explains what is perhaps the most power- 
ful minority political agency at work to-day. 
Its hold is so strong upon Congress that it prac- 
tically dictates national legislation on the liquor 
question; the President may veto such meas- 
ures, as President Wilson vetoed the Volstead 
Act, but, at the dictates of this unsleeping and 
insistent organization, the measures are re- 
passed over the Presidential veto. 

Up to the present time this almost uncanny 
political power has exercised its influence in 
localities and in states; it has determined the 


membership of legislatures and it has made and = 
unmade governors; and it now seems inevitable 1- 
that it will be exercised in the choice of the _s 
It is the most dangerous issue S. 


Presidency. 
which Governor Cox has to meet. Both parties 
have attempted to evade it by remaining silent 
about it in their platforms; but nothing they 
can do will keep it out of the campaign. Gov- 
ernor Cox takes the stand that the question is 
settled; that the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act are the existing law; and that, 
if elected, he will enforce it most vigorously. 
The Democratic candidate affects to believe 
that this statement disposes of the matter; but, 
of course, it does not dispose of it at all. It is 
the business of the President to do more than 
enforce existing law; he must have a policy on 
all issues which are engrossing the attention of 
a considerable part of the people. Of all such 
issues there is none which is occupying the pub- 
lic mind more than this one of the national atti- 
tude toward alcohol. It is a more absorbing 
topic of conversation, wherever men and women 
gather, than the League of Nations or an Ar- 
menian mandate. This issue nearly split in 
two the convention which nominated Governor 
Cox; a considerable proportion of the delegates 
were demanding a “wet” or a “moist” plat- 
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form; at the present time the practical politi- 
cians in the large cities are using the Cox nom- 
ination as a bait for votes among their “wet” 
constituents. Under the recent Supreme Court 
decision it would probably be constitutional 
to adopt a 2.75 per cent. standard of alcoholic 
content instead of the .50 per cent. standard of 
the Volstead Act; that is; instead of the present 
practically bone dry system, it would be per- 
missible to substitute something in the nature 
of light wines and beer. That there is a strong 
public sentiment for this change and a strong 
public sentiment against it is apparent; it would 
be absurd to maintain that this does not con- 
stitute an important public question, upon 
which the Presidential candidates, now that the 
regulation of the liquor traffic has become a 
national concern, are expected to have opinions 
and to express them. 

That Mr. Cox has enforced the prohibition 
law in Ohio is the testimony even of his enemies, 
yet the prohibitionists regard him as an oppo- 
nent and his name has become popular with the 
“wets.” While Senator Harding does not 
seem to be entirely satisfactory to the Anti- 
Saloon League, his vote for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and for the Volstead Act are likely 
to advance his interests with this element. 
Many Americans have a repugnance to the 
methods of the Anti-Saloon forces; these men 
are certainly arrogant and narrow-minded, and 
they assume a moral superiority which conflicts 
with the American feeling of fair play and toler- 
ance. The introduction, in a Presidential cam- 
paign, of the terrorism which has achieved suc- 
cess in a smaller theatre may react unfavorably 
upon those who practice it. 


The Farmer-Labor Party 


O SEEK the reasons why the new party 
which was formed in Chicago is doomed 


to failure, it is not necessary to read the 
platform, startling as that is in many of its 
details, but to consider only the name of the 
party itself. ‘“Farmer-Labor” is a sufficient 
indictment; it discloses that the leaders of this 
organization are not attempting really to form 
a new political organization as parties are 
understood in the United States, but to capital- 
ize for class purposes the forces of discontent 
that unquestionably exist among the industrial 
and agrarian elements. The ambition which 


impels these Chicago enthusiasts is the same 
as that which inspires the Russian Soviet— 





which, by the way, the Farmer-Labor Party 


insists that the United States Government shall 
recognize. According to the Russian ideal, the 
resources and power of the State do not exist 
for all the Russian people, but merely for the 
workmen. Originally the Lenine-Trotzky idea 
did not embrace even the peasants; these they 
denounced as a petite bourgeoisie; only the ne- 
cessity for gaining their support finally led to 
their jnclusion in the proletariat, though the 
Soviet Constitution still excludes from the 
franchise all peasants who employ others for 
wages. The philosophers of Chicago have 
graciously admitted that the farming classes are 
creators of wealth and that they are therefore 
entitled to political recognition. Representa- 
tives of other lines of human effort, however, 
are rigidly excluded. Significant of their atti- 
tude was the ruthlessness of the treatment 
which was visited upon certain rich and “in- 
tellectual” radicals from the East, who were 
denounced as “plutes” and “slick lawyers” 
and unceremoniously shown to the door. Only 
men and women who labor with their hands, 
either at the plow or at the work bench, are 
included in this new organization. 
Inadequately as the two great political parties 
have represented the American people at times 
in the last hundred years, and reprehensible as 
has been their behavior in the last few weeks, 
the fact remains that they have rendered ser- 
vices to the nation that more than compensate 
for their frequent lapses from virtue. Perhaps 
their greatest service is that they have been the 
most powerful influence in preventing the de- 
velopment of the very thing at which this new 
organization aims, the division of American 
voters on class lines. The United States is 
practically the only nation in the world in 
which such class divisions are not made. Until 
comparatively recent times Great Britain, like 
the United States, had its two great parties, 
each containing representatives of all social 
and industrial classes; but the growth of the 
Labor Party in England is a distinct manifesta- 
tion of the other thing. Such class groupings 
have never gained a great foothold in the United 
States. In the ’seventies the Grangers exer- 
cised a considerable influence in politics; after- 
ward the Farmers’ Alliance had a brief period 
of progress; occasionally such movements have 
elected Congressmen, Senators, and Governors, 
but they have never become a permanent part 
of our political system. Not infrequently they 
have influenced political thinking: thus the 
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greatest result of the Granger movement was 
the Supreme Court decisions which fixed for all 
time the relations of the Federal Government 
to the railroads; it is also interesting to recall 
that among the planks of the Farmers’ Alliance 
platform were postal savings banks, the popular 
election of United States Senators, and an in- 
come tax. The general history of all such 
movements is that such valuable issues as these 
third parties developed have been taken over 
by the regular organizations and that their 
wilder ideas have fallen by the wayside. In 


-this way third parties have served their purpose. 


But it is difficult to see how the Farm-Labor 
group, just organized, contains any momentum 
comparable with that of the Farmers’ organiza- 
tions of the ’eighties and nineties. Most rad- 
ical farmers are already enrolled in the Non- 
Partisan League, an organization which has 
refused to affiliate with the Chicago radicals. 
Thus the Labor unions remain as the only prom- 
ising recruiting ground; but the membership 
of the Labor unions comprises only about 10 
per cent. of American workingmen, and even 
this small minority, under the predominant 
leadership of Samuel Gompers, is strongly op- 
posed to independent political action, preferring 
to obtain its ends by bringing pressure to bear 
upon the regular parties. Apparently about 
the only result the Farmer-Labor Party will 
have upon the next election is to split the 
Socialist vote, which is already an extremely 
small one. 


Wanted: A New Method of Nominating 
Presidents 


HERE appears to be a general agree- 

ment that the prevailing methods of 
selecting Presidential candidates have 
become little better than a tragical farce. From 
the beginning of the American Government the 
nomination of Presidential candidates has pre- 
sented one of the most serious of our political 
problems. The framers of the Constitution 
formulated an elaborate system for the election 
of presidents; since they believed that the Elec- 
toral College itself would select the chief magis- 
trate, not only in form but in fact, there was 
obviously no need of machinery for obtaining 
nominations; the great fallacy which underlay 
this detail, as so many other details of the Con- 
stitution, was that it entirely ignored the al- 
together probable growth of political parties. 
After Washington’s retirement, however, the in- 
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evitable happened; the political groupings that 
had taken place even during his Administra- 
tions solidified into the two great organizations 
which, under different names, have alternately 


controlled the Government ever since. The 
Electoral College thus became a pure formality, 
whose business it was to endorse the choice of 
the party which had been victorious at the polls; 
and the necessity arose of creating the mechan- 
ism for nominating candidates. For the first 
thirty years of the Nineteenth Century the 
transportation facilities of the country were 
primitive; the collection of a large body of men 
in any one place was a laborious and expensive 
matter; and it was chiefly for this reason that 
the representatives of each party in Congress 
became a kind of informal convention, or cau- 
cus, and assumed the duty of naming Presiden- 
tial candidates. 

In the second decade of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury a strange political movement gained con- 
siderable strength; this was a political party 
known as the Anti-Masons. In 1831, this 
party decided to enter the national field 
and nominated candidates for President and 
Vice-President. But the practical difficulty 
arose: how could they put their favorites 
in nomination? They could not use the estab- 
lished method of the other parties—the con- 
gressional caucus—because the Anti-Masons 
had practically no representation in Congress. 
They were therefore forced to call a special 
convention for this purpose; this gathering met 
in Baltimore, in 1831—the first national nomin- 
ating convention in American history. The 
nation manifested little interest in the Anti- 
Masonic Party, which soon went the way of 
all minority parties; but its method of select- 
ing its candidate made a great impression. 
The development of canals and steamboats had 
simplified the transportation problem; the rail- 
road was rapidly coming into use; and the result 
was that the Democrats and the newly formed 
Whig Party adopted the Anti-Masonic device, 
and held their first national conventions in 
1832. The generation which has just wit- 
nessed the proceedings at Chicago and San 
Francisco will be interested to learn that this 
change was warmly heralded as a victory for 
the masses—as a triumph of democracy against 
the politicians and the practitioners of special 
privilege. 

The convention rapidly supplanted the cau- 
cus, not only in the nation, but in the states, 
counties, and localities; it held almost unin- 
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terrupted sway until the period succeeding the 
Civil War. But, like the caucus, the convention 
also fell under the ban, and for almost the same 
reason. Its membership, made up as it was of 
professional politicians and office holders—or 
office seekers—was regarded as unrepresentative 
of the party rank and file, as given more to wire 
pulling and serving selfish interests than to 
promoting the public welfare. For these 
reasons local and state conventions, in the early 
part of the Twentieth Century, began to dis- 
appear, the direct primary taking their place. 
Whatever may be the faults or the virtues of 
the direct primary there can be no question 
that it is a feasible and working system, when 
used in states and localities. In these spheres 
it operates in a political unit. All the enrolled 
party voters can go to the polls on the same day, 
and express their choice; the selection of the 
candidates thus becomes merely a matter of 
counting the votes. Where such a proceeding 
takes place, a convention is unnecessary, un- 
less possibly for the adoption of the platform; 
indeed, a direct primary and a nominating 
convention are two antagonistic ideas; they 
cannot logically exist side by side. 

The nation-wide development of the direct 
primary in the first ten years of this century 
was part of a general movement for the “demo- 
cratization”’ of American political institutions; 
other manifestations of the same thing were the 
Initiative and Referendum, the Recall, the 
popular election of United States Senators, 
Woman Suffrage, and the like. Since, in the 
judgment of its promoters, it had succeeded so 
well in localities and states, it was inevitable 
that they should seek to extend it to the nation. 
But here they at once encountered a great 
difficulty. State elections are direct—they are 
decided by the popular vote; Presidential elec- 
tions are indirect—they are decided not by 
popular vote, but by the votes of the states. 
The Federal Government has no jurisdiction 
over elections, even Presidential elections; each 
state by itself chooses its Presidential electors. 
Constitutional authorities differ, but it is the 
generally accepted opinion that the Federal 
Government cannot interfere in elections, ex- 
cept for the enforcement of certain consti- 
tutional provisions—notably the Fifteenth 
Amendment. This fact makes impossible any- 


thing in the nature of a Presidential primary. 
If all the Democrats and all the Republicans in 
the entire country could go to the polling booths 
on the same day and deposit their choices of 





nominees, then we should have a real Presiden- 
tial primary: but probably a constitutional 
amendment would be necessary to make such 
a proceeding legal. Under present conditions 
it is impossible even to choose delegates who are 
pledged to vote indefinitely for particular can- 
didates; if delegates were so rigorously pledged, 
it would be impossible for any candidate to 
obtain a majority, unless he obtained it on the 
first ballot; for otherwise the delegates would 
be compelled to go on indefinitely voting for 
their favorite sons. The best compromise 
which the advocates of “democratization” 
could discover was the so-called “Presidential 
preference primary;” this was the plan by 
which the party voters, when selecting delegates 
to the national convention, also expressed their 
preference for the candidate; yet, because of the 
practical difficulties already described, it was 
understood that such “preferences” could not 
be regarded as binding pledges, and that, after 
a few votes, the delegates should be at liberty 
to vote as their judgment dictated. 

It is thus apparent what is the trouble with 
the present nominating machinery. It at- 
tempts to combine two things which are ne- 
cessarily antagonistic—the primary and the 
convention. The primary means the direct 
selection of candidates by party voters; the 
convention means their indirect selection by 
delegates; the present system combines these 
two opposing ideas of direction and indirection. 
The old congressional caucus was preferable to 
the present method of selecting Presidential 
candidates, for that at least had the merit of 
fixing responsibility; as a matter of fact the 
Presidents who were selected under that sys- 
tem—John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and John Quincy Adams—were far superior 
to the Presidents whom the convention system 
nominated for the succeeding thirty years— 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Polk, Pierce, 
and Buchanan. The reformation of the Presi- 
dential nominating machinery is one of the 
greatest political problems of the present hour. 


Woman’s Place in the Public School 


HE Carnegie Foundation, in a recent 
report, proposes one solution for the 
shortage of school teachers. It de- 
nounces the ancient prejudice which demands 
that the school teacher, on her marriage, shall 
give up her job and surrender her place to the 


spinster. The argument most frequently heard 
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in behalf of this practice is that married 
women are provided for by their husbands and 
that this tax-paying position should therefore 
be given to self-dependent girls. Certain short- 
sighted superintendents still declare that mar- 
ried women and their nusbands attain too 
much influence in the community and in this 
way hamper efficient school administration. It 
might be expected that to-day communities and 
superintendents would discard such antiquated 
notions, and realize that ability in performing 
their tasks should be the sole basis for the 
appointment of all public servants. Yet even 
in such a centre of culture as Boston, a reap- 
pointment was opposed a short time ago on 
the ground that the teacher, being now married, 
was provided for. Why not give the place to 
some one who really needed the money? 

The Carnegie Foundation believes that com- 
munities employ teachers to instruct the young 
and not to provide jobs for those who happen to 
need them. It opposes the traditional practice 
of many school boards, which regard a marriage 
certificate as a resignation from the public 
school. It believes that women should retain 
their positions after marriage, chiefly because 
this seems to be the only way that a large pro- 
portion of the teachers may be women of de- 
monstrated ability. Four years of experience 
are generally necessary for the development of 
a first class instructor; yet every year a large 
number leave after this brief apprenticeship. 
Consequently a large proportion of those who 
are preparing our children for citizenship are 
unskilled in their profession, immature, and 
decidedly inferior to those they replace. The 
Foundation denies that domestic duties cause 
distractions which are incompatible with effi- 
cient work in the school. There may be occa- 
sional instances of this, it admits, but these are 
no more serious than the whims prevalent 
among girls who are unaccustomed to respon- 
sibility and do not yet feel a profound interest 
and love for their work. On the contrary, 
marriage and motherhood tend to stabilize and 
humanize character, and give a deeper insight 
and more vital interest toteaching. Nor would 
teaching prevent a proper attention to the du- 
ties of the home. The married teacher’s pay 
would be more than sufficient to hire an assis- 
tant in those routine duties which are so un- 
congenial to many women who would make the 
best schoolma’ams. A larger force would make 
It possible to shorten hours; salaries would in- 
crease proportionately; and the children.of the 
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community would benefit from these changes. 
The Carnegie Foundation urges every school to 
encourage its teachers to continue their pro- 
fessional work, and to bear in mind that the 
type of woman who marries generally makes 
the best teacher. 


Give the Farmer’s Wife a Chance 


HE Department of Agriculture has re- 

cently made a study of the farmer’s wife 

which gives much concrete information 
about the way in which she spends her time and 
her restricted opportunities for improvement 
and recreation. It appears that her average 
working day in summer is thirteen hours, of 
which she has only 1.8 hours for rest. Fifty 
per cent. of farm women rise at five to care for 
the fire, 61 per cent. must then get water from 
a pump or spring at an average distance of forty 
feet from the kitchen, 81 per cent. must feed the 
poultry, and 36 per cent. help milk the cows. 
Breakfast over, dishes, milk pails, and separa- 
tors must be washed, the children made ready 
for school, the house set in order, and oil lamps 
must be cleaned and filled in the 79 per cent. 
of the farms which still have this unsatisfactory 
Kind of lighting. + Ninety-four per cente bake 
all or part of the bread used, 60 per cent. churn 
thé milk, and 96 per cent.do the washing. Part 
of the farm woman’s afternoon may be spent 
in less arduous work, such as in mending and 
sewing, or making a trip to market, whose aver- 
age distance from the farm is five miles, and 56 
per cent. spend a certain amount of time weed- 
ing and hoeing in the vegetable and flower 
gardens. Besides these and similar tasks, 24 
per cent. spend an average of six weeks assisting 
in field Work, and 25 per cent. help carg for the 
livestock. Yet with alt these hard and lengthy 


‘tasks, only 12 per*cent. of the women have 


assistants. 

This seems a hard existence and it is en- 
couraging to learn that the Department of 
Agriculture is interested in reducing the drudg- 
ery of these women. Farmers in recent years 
have applied many of the principles of business 
efficiency, and use more and more the labor- 
saving appliances which modern inventive 
genius has supplied. The Department believes 
that, instead of investing all the resulting sur- 
plus they may earn in new land, and thereby 
increasing their financial and labor burden, the 
men of the farm should spend part of their profits 
in purchasing domestic equipment which will 
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facilitate household work. Forty-eight per 
cent. of American farms have some kind of 
power for use in the field which may easily 
be adjusted to household needs; yet only 22 
per cent. of the women have this assistance in 
such tasks as churning. The farm woman’s 
work might be considerably decreased and the 
comfort of the family augmented by installing 
simple running water systems, which only 32 
per cent. of the farms now have. Electricity 
or gas would be a valuable adjunct, for 79 per 
cent. of the women must now spend half an 
hour cleaning and filling smoky kerosene lamps. 
Washing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
or gas irons would be a suitable complement to 
the automobiles which 60 per cent. of the farm- 
ers have provided to aid in their share of the 
work. Farmers should be taught to use cream- 
eries, thus relieving many farm women’s tasks; 
for, although experts declare that this is the 
most profitable use that can be made of the milk 
which is left after household requirements are 
satisfied, 35 per cent. of farmers’ wives make 
their own butter. Community life should be 
developed as much as possible, for already the 
isolation of farms, whose average distance from 
church is three miles, from the market five, and 
from the district school one and a half, has been 
greatly reduced. Community clubs, sewing 
circles, entertainments, and dances make life 
less monotonous, and palliate the restlessness 
of the young people. 


Illiteracy and the Birth Rate 


ERBERT SPENCER, some fifty years 

ago, advanced the theory that there 

was a direct connection between il- 
literacy and the birth rate, and the Federal 
Bureau of Education has recently assembled 
extensive statistics which apparently sustain 
his contention. Population—this was the way 
Spencer expressed his axiom—varies inversely 
with the literacy of its members. The Bureau 
now shows that the part of the United States 
which has the largest percentage of illiteracy— 
the South—also has the largest birth rate. In 
the states of the former Confederacy there are 
1,279 children, from five to eighteen years old, 
to every thousand adult males; while in eleven 
Northern states there are only 789, and in 
eleven Western states only 596. Besides, the 
most prolific state, South Carolina, with one 
and a half times as many children as adults 
has, indeed, the largest percentage of illiteracy. 
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This condition might seem to be due solely to 
the Negro, but these figures actually show that 
Southern whites are more prolific than the 


colored people. Illiteracy is also greatest where 
people are poorest, and where they live at the 
greatest distance from one another. The ratio 
between the amount of property and the 
number of children is three times in the North, 
and four times in the West, the similar ratio 
in the South. Moreover, in the South there 
are only three states which have more than ten 
children per square mile; in the North this 
number is vastly greater, and in the West, 
although it is considerably smaller than in the 
South, a very large part of its population is 
actually concentrated in groups. 

The result of this investigation is hardly 
surprising; and it is unnecessary to ask whether 
illiteracy is the cause or the effect of these con- 
ditions. Where the families are large, the op- 
portunities for schooling are naturally reduced, 
and, besides, such families are too frequently 
obliged to send their young members to the fac- 
tory rather than the school. The fact that the 
South does not have as extensive educational 
advantages as the North is explained, to a large 
extent, by its sparse population, when com- 
pared with the thickly settled country of the 
Northern states. The fact that the early set- 
tlers of New England established themselves in 
villages or on comparatively small farms, while 
in the South the great plantation became the 
unit of settlement, in itself explains the growth 
of the district school; distances were so great 
in the colonial South that an institution of this 
kind was impracticable. Yet the fact that, up 
to fifty or sixty years ago, large families were 
the-rule in New England shows that there are 
other elements in the birth rate than literacy 
and congestion of population. 


Germany Never Dominant in Latin- 
America 


T HE question of what nation is to fall heir 
to German trade in Latin-America has 
led to a close examination of this general 
opportunity, the first result of which is the reve- 
lation that German trade to the south of us has 
been by no means so extensive as most Amer!- 
icans believe. “Indeed, the really startling fact 
brought to light is that, in the few years preced- 
ing the war, the United States itself had a larger 
trade thanany other nation with Latin-America, 
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that Great Britain came second, and that Ger- 
many itself made a poor third. 

These statistics seem to conflict not only with 
the widely advertised dominance of Germans in 
Latin-America but with the every-day observa- 
tions of travelers. To the pre-war visitor in 
Latin-America it seemed that German commer- 
cial activity was unrivaled ; he would pass many 
shops bearing a German name, and few with 

‘an Anglo-Saxon one; in reaching his destination 
if he did not travel on an English vessel he 
almost certainly would sail on one of the mag- 
nificent German merchant ships. An Amer- 
ican firm trading with South America would 
generally deal with German business men, 
arrange for shipment in a German or English 
vessel, and he would make his settlement in 
English or other foreign currency. For it is 
true that German merchants greatly outnum- 
bered the representatives of all other nations in 
Latin-America, and it is natural that this fact 
should have been misinterpreted. There were 
five times as many German residents as English, 
and ten times as many as American. Yet it 
appears that these Germans were for the most 
part individual merchants, nothing more. It 
is the source and destination of Latin-American 
exports and imports, whether handled by men 
of German or other nationality, which show the 
true economic strength of foreign nations in 
Latin-America. Is it surprising that we should 
have neglected to notice that the business rela- 
tions of German merchants were more often 
with England and America than with the 
Fatherland? 

Germany, indeed, did not need the products 


which Latin-America could supply. She could 


obtain grain and meat more readily from Russia 
and Hungary, and she made her own beet sugar 
more cheaply than she could purchase cane 
sugar across the Atlantic; England was the 
economic market for these foodstuffs. German 
manufactures were only a quarter as large as 
America’s; but, because her leading industries 
did not use such products as hides, rubber, and 
. copper, Germany’s imports from Latin-America 
were mostly in raw materials, which were con- 
siderably less than 25 per cent. of those of the 
United States, and in some fields 1 percent. In 
finished products exported to Latin-America, 
Germany led in a few articles, such as dyes and 
toys; in other goods Great Britain was her usual 
rival. But in those fields which we did enter 
America generally drove Germany out of the 
market, and in consequence the total value of 
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America’s shipments to the lands extending 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn exceeded 
Germany’s by 50 percent. For the value of ex- 
ports from all these countries in 1913 were: to 
the United States, $480,000,000; to Great Brit- 
ain, $324,000,000; to Germany, $193,000,000. 
The value of imports the same year were: 
from the United States, $328,000,000; from 
Great Britain, $314,000,000; from Germany, 
$181,000,000. In other words, the United 
States received about half as much again Latin- 
American material as Great Britain, andtwoand 
a half times as much as Germany; while these 
same countries bought from us slightly more 
than from Great Britain, and twice as much as 
from Germany. Surely these figures ridicule 
any notion of German preéminence in Latin- 
American trade. Our problem is not to secure 
a foothold, but to strengthen the one which we 
already possess. 


The South Increasing Its Supply of Food 


OW far the Southern States of America 
should turn from cotton to the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs has for many years 

been a subject of discussion. It is a particu- 
larly lively topic at this present moment. 
Even before the Civil War, the South raised 
almost nothing but cotton; it imported its food- 
stuffs and its manufactured articles from the 
North and West. Its economic inefficiency 
was shown in the early days of the Confederate 
Government, which had great difficulty in 
printing its currency, because the manufacture 
of bank note paper was a Northern industry. 
But the question of an exclusive cotton crop, 
then and now, involves other matters; particu- 
larly that of the world’s supply of cotton. Yet 
the South can hardly reach a real economic 
entity until it grows its food, and an increased 
tendency in that direction is therefore one of the 
most wholesome facts in its present develop- 
ment. The war has affected cotton as almost 
every other thing. 

For several decades the farmers of the ten 
chief cotton states increased their acreage of 
cotton at a rate which meant doubling it every 
twenty-five years. Although other crops also 
increased, cotton was gaining supremacy sub- 
stantially throughout this period. From 1910 
to 1914 the cotton crop comprised 45 per cent. 
of the total acreage; but from 1915 to 1919 this 
percentage fell to 39 per cent., and in 1920 to 
36. On the other hand, although the percent- ~ 
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age of corn to other crops has also been decreas- 
ing slightly, in the last ten years the proportion 
of miscellaneous crops, such as soy-beans, sweet 
potatoes, small grain, and tobacco, has doubled. 
These formerly comprised 15 per cent., and now 
take up 26 per cent. of the total agricultural 
acreage. Statistics, therefore, show a change 
which undoubtedly has great value for a food 
short world. Whether the change is perma- 
nent, is not yet evident; yet it is hoped that 
Southern agriculture is assuming a comprehen- 
sive scope which will mean great things for it- 
self and the nation. F 


America’s Responsibility 
T JOHNSON CITY, Tenn., is a Na- 
A tional Home for Volunteer Soldiers, 
which has been selected by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance as a sanitarium for the 
treatment of tuberculous veterans of the war. 
Officials of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, who investigated the home in order to 
report upon its desirability for such work, have 
decided that it is very nearly ideal, and with 
some alterations will be a sanitarium second 
to none in the country. But a group of the 
citizens of Johnson City have protested 
against the proposed use of the home, fearing, 
so they have declared, that they will be con- 
taminated by the tuberculous soldiers. Their 
protest will not deter the War Risk Bureau 
from carrying out its plan, but the incident is 
important as an illustration of the state of 
mind that has taken hold of the country since 
the Armistice. 

When the men for whom this hospital is 
being made ready offered their services to their 
country, a different attitude of mind was evi- 
dent on the part of their fellow citizens. No 
doubt Johnson City itself had its Red Cross 
and Liberty Loan drives, its entertainments for 
service men, and its flags on every available 
flag pole. Probably many of her sons were in 
uniform, and perhaps there were some who 
went to France and failed to return. But 
one would never guess it as this group of citi- 
zens protests against the establishment of a 
hospital for the men who offered their lives 
and gave their health for their country. 

From the high spirit of service that was 
abroad in 1917 and 1918 Johnson City has 
sunk back to another level—a level of narrow 
selfishness and provincialism. But it is not 
fair to say that only Johnson €ity has sunk. 
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All through the country the same phenomenon 


is evident. In New York a one legged man in 
civilian clothes boarded a crowded subway 
train. In the button hole of his lapel he wore 
the silver discharge button that showed he 
had been wounded. But despite the loss of 
his leg, despite the silver button in his lapel, 
he got not the slightest consideration from the 
crowd. No one offered him a seat, the jostling 
and pushing was not the least bit less for him 
than for those about him. His sacrifice for- 
gotten, he struggles against a seemingly heart- 
less world, handicapped in the service of his 
country, but unaided by its citizens. 

Thousands of disabled men are scattered 
about the country in more than 900 institu- 
tions—some in Government hospitals, some 
in private hospitals, some actually in chari- 
table institutions. All sorts of conditions pre- 
vail—some good, some fair, and some admit- 
tedly malodorous. In addition to these men, 
thousands of others have given up as hopeless 
their efforts to secure treatments from the 
Government. The reason for this situation 
is not so much lack of funds as lack of present 
adequate facilities in the shape of institutions 
equipped for the care of the rapidly increasing 
numbers of tuberculous and mental cases. 
Congress is liberal in granting millions to the 
War Risk Bureau for the medical care of 
veterans, but doesn’t permit a cent to be 
spent on the construction of the vitally im- 
portant hospitals and sanitariums to which the 
men can go for treatment. The plan of the 
War Risk Bureau in taking over the Johnson 
City home is a consequence of this policy, and 
is, under the circumstances, a most forward 
looking programme. But it only scratches the 
surface, and in the meantime ailing veterans 
must frequently choose between the charitable 
institutions and no treatment at all. 

It is estimated that there are 75,000 men in 
various stages of mental disabilities alone,most 
of whom have been entirely lost track of by the 
Government. Nor have we reached the peak 
of all this suffering. Another six or seven 
years will pass, in the opinion of the United 
States Public Health Service, before the maxi- 
mum number of mental cases will be reached. 
And now, out of 75,000 needing treatment, the 
Government is aiding but 5,000, and in every 
line of aid to the disabled, the country is a year 
or more behind. 

What has become of our sense of responsi- 
bility which uplifted us during the war? 
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OUR NEW INVESTORS 


Every month in this part of the Magazine THE WorLp’s Work prints 


DOCTOR in the West writes of his 

investment experience as follows: 

“ Have had the usual luck in helping 

to put local enterprises on their feet 

(at my expense). Have unloaded 

my gold mine stock and am now only keeping 

up taxes on unimproved real estate—which 

ought to sell but doesn’t. I bought my share 

of Liberty Bonds for patriotism, and some 

recently for investment. I now want 

some information in regard to long term in- 
vestments.” 

He is one of our new investors, on whom the 
financing of American business and foreign 
loans now largely depends. Many of our old 
investors—our four hundred thousand who 
were formerly our only bond buyers—are now 
paying a good share of their income to the 
Government in taxes, and the rest they are 
putting into securities that are exempt from 
the income tax, such as municipal bonds. 
They are not buying many corporation and 
foreign government bonds. 

But every new security offering that is 
brought out by the large investment houses is 
bringing in applications for the bonds from 
people that they never knew before. They 
are very careful in the investment banking 
houses these days to treat courteously every 
one that comes in. The stranger entering 
might be a new millionaire, created by the war, 
or he might, like this doctor, be a new investor 
in securities, who received his first lesson from 
the Liberty Loans. It is the growing total 
of these latter that is temporarily taking 
the place of our richest bond buyers of the 
past. And many of those who buy bonds at 
Present low prices will become our rich in- 
vestors of the future. 

This California doctor has had the usual 
experience of many Americans, although: he 
seems to have been more fortunate than 


most, for he says he has unloaded his gold. 


mine stock. He has, however, lost his share 
in local enterprises. Sometimes these losses 
_ cannot be avoided; local business and pro- 


an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


fessional men sometimes have to support such 
propositions for purely business reasons. But 
there is always the objection to such enter- 
prises, from the investment standpoint, that 
they are new and untried and are only en- 
titled to consideration as purely business 
ventures and therefore are highly speculative. 
And they do not have on them the check of an 
experienced investment house, which is one of 
the best safeguards for the investor, provided 
the house has a high reputation which it wishes 
to uphold. 

And local investments outside of business 
ventures sometimes have their drawbacks. A 
widow who had all her funds invested in local 
mortgages in a Connecticut mill town, where 
she lived, was worse off than many of the mill 
workers themselves when a business depression 
hit the town and closed all the mills. If 
she had foreclosed on the mortgages, she most 
certainly would have had to move from the 
town where she had lived all her life, because 
of the enemies such action woyld create. The 
only thing she could do was toscrimp along on 
little or no income until the depression passed 
and the mills reopened. Here again she would 
have been better off if she had bought real 
estate mortgages through a house of ex- 
perience in that field which would have stood 
between her and the borrowers of the money. 

Some elaborate get-rich-quick promotion 
propositions are put over by appealing to local 
pride. That was the basis of the Pan Motor 
promotion of that would-be Napoleon of 
finance, S. C. Pandolfo, although his stock- 
selling operations were not confined to St. 
Cloud, Minn., but were nation-wide. He used 
the people of St. Cloud to further his wider 
operations. More recently, in Des Moines, 
under the name of the Associated Packing 
Company, another gigantic get-rich-quick 
promotion scheme was floated by appealing 
to local pride, and about three million dollars 
were taken from the people of Iowa. 

It has been the Liberty Loan Bonds that have 
carried the investment vision of this California 
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doctor, of many others who are now writing 
to this and other magazines and newspapers 
in regard to investments, of those who are 
coming or writing to the investment houses 
in response to their offerings—it has been these 
bonds that have carried their vision beyond 
these local “investments,”’ which frequently 
prove unsatisfactory, into the broader field of 
what might be called national investments. The 
Liberty Bonds are the best securities in this 
field, but the purchasers of them have now 
discovered that there are other good securities 
in the field, and they are now beginning to find 
out that these securities are meant for them as 
well as for the men who have more money than 
they have. There is a broadening of the in- 
vestment market going on that is to the ad- 
vantage of the nation and to these new 
individual investors as well. 

Let us draw a picture from the mind of what 
this growth in the number of investors in 
“national” securities will mean. It is the 
bubbling up of new springsof capital throughout 
the country which will feed the creeks that in 
turn will be led by the conservative investment 
banker into the great rivers of investment 
capital that furnish the power to our railroads, 
our public utilities, and to the industries of the 
country, and some of which flows across the 
ocean to aid in the reconstruction of our 
fellow nations. It is the water of such 
springs that fertilizes the valleys of progress; 
without it businéss must wither and prosperity 
dry up. 

Let us also see what it means to the in- 
dividual. 

Government statistics indicate that 98 per 
cent. of the American people are living from 
day to day on their wages, and that a loss of 
employment would mean pauperism for all but 
2percent. of us. At the age of sixty-five years, 
97 out of every 100 people in America are 
partly or wholly dependent upon relatives, 
friends, or the public for their daily bread, their 
clothing, and for a roof over their heads. But it 
is not because these people do not have money 
during the earlier years of their life. The in- 
come tax returns show that 87 per cent. of the 
people received 64 per cent. of the income. 
After 18 per cent. has gone to 13 per cent. of 
the people, largely because they or their fathers 








have not spent all they received in years past, 
but have set some of it to work for them in 
investments, the remaining 82 per cent. of the 
total income is pretty well divided among the 
rest. But these are the 98 per cent. who have 
lived up to the limit of their income or have lost 
it in foolish speculation. When their income 
ceases, they become dependent upon others. 
What a need there is for the spreading of the 
principles of thrift and sound investing in the 
field! How encouraging it is to know that the 
Liberty Loans have started the education of 
these people along those lines. 

How the dollar invested works for the in- 
dividual himself has been best illustrated by 
that first great American teacher of thrift, 
Benjamin Franklin. In 1791, he bequeathed 
£1,000 to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and to: the City of Boston, as a mark of his 
appreciation for having appointed him as agent 
in England at the “handsome” salary of £2,000, 
And in order to make his bequest really 
valuable, with his great foresight, Franklin 
provided in his will that this £1,000 should be 
put out at 5 per cent. interest for 100 years; 
that at the end of that time 3%; of the fund 
accumulated should again be put out at in- 
terest for another hundred years and then the 
fund be divided, one-fourth to Boston and 
three-fourths to the state. 

Let us see how well that £1,000 of Franklin’s 
has worked. At the end of the first hundred 
years it had grown to $431,383.62. It was 
then divided in accordance with the will; 
$329,300.48 was set aside for “Public Work” 
and $102,085.15 was started on its course of 
earning interest for another hundred years. 
That was in 1891. On January ist, 1918, this 
sum had grown to $267,805.15 and Lee, Higgin- 
son & Company, who have recalled this remark- 
able bequest to public attention in “A Little 
Book of Great Import,” point out that at this 
rate of increase the fund should amount to at 
least six million dollars when the second period 
is completed, and may be considerably more. 

This example exaggerates what invested 
money may do for an individual during an aver- 
age lifetime, but it is a graphic demonstration 
of the results that may be obtained by apply- 
ing the principles of Franklin, and it shows the 
wisdom of belonging to the investing class. 
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HARDING 


His Career from Printer’s Devil, through Cornet-Player in Marion’s 
Prize-Winning Brass Band, to Newspaper Publisher Who Barely 
Managed to Keep Ahead of the Sheriff. His Entrance into Politics. 
The First of Two Articles on the Republican Candidate for President 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


HIRTEEN years ago the editor of a 

newspaper in a small, obscure city, 

wrote an article for a small, obscure 

magazine. He did not know that he 

was in any wise engaged ‘n pro- 
phetic self-portraiture; but, none the iess, in 
the opening paragraph of that article he penned 
a fairly accurate description of himself as the 
American people saw him when, on the morning 
of last June 13th, the newspapers suddenly 
projected him into their ken. 

Here is the paragraph: 

Few men of one generation reach nation-wide dis- 
tinction in the field of politics. Unless a man be- 
comes a float in the Presidential current, he must be 
really and truly great in order to show in the national 
limelight. One can count on the fingers of one’s 
hand the Ohioans who have become known po- 
litically to all parts of the United States in the past 
quarter of a century. Hayes, McKinley, and Gar- 
field were made national characters through Presi- 
dential introduction. Ohio’s devotion and esteem 
for them were unbounded before the mark of Presi- 
dential preference was put upon them, but it-is no 
disparagement of any of them to say that they 
measured to less than national fame prior to the 
time when the Republican National Conventions 
heralded their names to every county in the Union. 


The article was published in the October, 
1907, number of the Ohio Magazine. The 
author, Warren Gamaliel Harding. 

On that Sunday morning in June, when the 
eagerly awaited newspapers told us that the 
Republican national ticket was “Harding and 
Coolidge,” there is no question that the tail of 
the ticket was more widely known throughout 
the country than was the head: his firm hand- 


‘ling of that grave crisis, the Boston police strike, 


had made the name of Coolidge stand for some- 
thing; Harding was only known as the “Favorite 
Son” of Ohio, with perhaps just a few specks 
on the favoritism. 

In this land of migration, where the sons of 
Europe are legion, where East moves west and 


West moves east, there are proportionately 
few of us who have the burrs of our locality 
clinging to us. It is a singular coincidence 
that the two nominees of the Republican 
National Convention should be preéminently 
among the exceptions. Warren G. Harding 
could no more conceal the fact that he is a 
product of the booming, “boosting” Middle 
West than Calvin Coolidge could deny his 
New England ancestry. Add dyed-in-the- 
wool Republicanism, honesty, innate kindli- 
ness, political guile, and you have about all 
the similarity there is between the two men. 

It would have been difficult to hitch to- 
gether for the Presidential race, two men more 
unlike in appearance, in manner, in tempera- 
ment. 

Harding is big of build, big of feature; his 
voice is deep, sonorous; a kindly eye; a ready 
smile; a hearty laugh; a manner that tells of a 
youthful breeziness, an enthusiasm, now mel- 
lowed by middle age and the dignity of high 
office; genial, expansive, suave, easy-going; a 
man who knows there is fun as well as work in 
the world. Preéminently, a man who has the 
gift of friend-making. 

Coolidge is of medium build, his features 
those that mark the self-contained man; his 
voice is small, dry; he seldom laughs; silent; 
retiring; if he shakes hands, the shake is brief, 
businesslike. Warmth, geniality, goodfellow- 
ship all seem alien qualities. 

One could no more imagine the boy Coolidge 
playing a trombone duet with the village 
harness-maker, than one could imagine a 
classmate of the boy Harding making a wager 
that he, Harding, could not be drawn into a 
conversation that would last at least five 
minutes. 

The stern, serious-minded Puritanism of New 
England produced Coolidge; and the untram- 
meled enthusiasm of an Ohioan “boost” town, 
Harding. 
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The Harding family in Ohio dates back four 
generations, and behind that are generations 
that take the stock to Pennsylvania, to Con- 
necticut and Colonial days, and thence to Scot- 
land. In 1820, an ox-team providing the loco- 
motion, the great-grandfather of the present 
Republican Presidential nominee migrated 
westward from Pennsylvania. 

The great-grandfather settled on a piece of 
land, then covered by virgin forest, close to the 
place where a few years later, Blooming Grove 
was to aspire to town life. The grandfather of 
the Republican nominee was two years old 
when the family settled there. In the course of 
time he married, and the year 1844 brought a 
son to the young couple who were sharing the 
ancestral log cabin. He was named George 
T. More years passed. George T. grew up, 
studied medicine, became the village doctor, 
and married. The old log cabin had now been 
supplanted by a frame house, and this the very 
young village doctor and his wife shared with 
the elder Harding. On November 2, 1865, 
their first child was born. They named him 
Warren Gamaliel. If Blooming Grove is ever 
put on the map, it will be because this child, 
born on its outskirts, is elected President of the 
United States. 

When Warren was six years old, his father 

‘moved to Caledonia, a neighboring town of 
about seven hundred population. This was 
more of a community than Blooming Grove, 
and gave promise of a better opportunity for a 
doctor whose family was proportionately 
growing faster than his practice. 

Dr. Harding, who is still living, hale and 
spry in his seventy-sixth year, is one of those 
old rural types, now fast vanishing. He 
used to mix medicine, letters, and “trading.” 
His son has said: “ My father has only one vice 
and that is trading.” He would trade lots, 
farms, horses, anything that was tradeable. 
True to his environment he was a “booster,” 
also local correspondent for a number of news- 
papers. The result was inevitable: he con- 
cluded that Caledonia ought to have a local 
newspaper. And so he associated himself with 
a man by the name of Warner, a man who 
always wore a high hat and had the manners 
that go with that style of headgear in a small 
rural community. In due time, the Caledonia 


Argus made its appearance. 

Meanwhile, young Warren had lived the 
life of the average boy in a country village, 
going to school, fishing, 


swimming, doing 


chores. We will skip the stories of his 
precocious interest in reading, of his per- 
sistent desire for a pair of red-topped boots 
(a persistence which finally got him the boots), 
of his learning a poem at three, and other like 
anecdotage, and come to the summer when 
Warren was eleven and the Argus in full blos- 
som. His father says: “Warren was always 
willing to work hard if there was any money 
in it.” Pocket money was naturally a scant 
item in those days. Warren got the job of 
printer’s devil in the Argus shop. He was a 
handy boy and soon picked up a knowledge 
of type-setting. 


CIRCUS TICKETS 


T WAS during this time that one of the most 
encompassing disappointments of his life 
impended. The circus came to town, a glor- 
ious one-ring circus, Hi Henry’s band the star 
attraction. For the enlightenment of those un- 
acquainted with the small town of the Middle 
West, it should here be said that many of these 
towns have their local bands and there is a local 
pride and glory in them that passeth the under- 
standing of the stranger. And now back to the 
day of the circus: Of course complimentary 
tickets came to the Argus, and of course War- 
ren, and another boy who was working there, 
believed that they would share the spoils. But 
the hours slipped by, the time of the circus 
approached, and no tickets were offered to 
them. Warren G. Harding, United States 
Senator from Ohio, still has vivid memories of 
the burning sense of injustice, of outrage, that 
filled those two youngsters, back in the old 
Argus office. With nightfall, pent-up in- 
dignation could no longer be restrained: War- 
ren went to Editor Warner, demanded his 
rights, and got circus tickets for two. 
Caledonia, with its population of seven 
hundred, had a fifteen-piece band. It also 
had an old harness-maker who prided himself 
on his handling of the valve trombone. He 
was very fond of boys and liked to have them 
about his shop. Warren was a frequent visitor, 
and the harness-maker, taking an especial lik- 
ing to him, initiated him into the mysteries of 
his favorite instrument. It was not a great 
while before the sound of trombone duets is- 
sued from the harness shop. Warren, however, 
aspired to the tenor horn. He got one of the 
members of the band to teach him, practising 
with his sister who had studied the piano. He 
soon qualified for band membership, with all 
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its privileges and glories. When a “show” 
came to town, the band played at the door and 
got its reward in passes; the band played for 
dances; it played for campaign processions. 
The first political activity of the man who is 
now running for President on the Republican 
ticket, was blowing a tenor horn in a torch- 
light procession in the Garfield Campaign of 
1880. 

The bandsman under whom young Harding 
studied the art of the tenor horn was a painter 
by trade; and so Harding, anxious to insure his 
ability as a money-maker, also studied the art 
of house painting. Those were the days when 
people took good, first-growth white pine and 
“grained” it. Harding prided himself on his 
ability to convert honest white pine into imi- 
tation oak, cherry, and mahogany. 

When the novelty of having a local paper in 
Caledonia had worn off, the business slumped. 
Dr. Harding traded his interest; and his son’s 
pocket-money job switched from printer's 
ink to paint pots. 


TEAMSTER AND EDITOR 


N the early winter of 1880, Dr. Harding 
concluded that he could raise his family 
better in the country, so he moved to a farm a 
couple of miles from Caledonia. The doctor 
being kept fairly busy with his practice, most 
of the farm work fell to his eldest son. Warren 


was now in his early “teens,” but he was an 


unusually big, strapping lad for his age. A 
railroad was being built about a mile east of the 
farm and horse teams were in big demand, $4 
a day being offered for a team and driver. The 
Harding farm was only sixty acres in extent. 
Getting the work “caught up,” Warren ob- 
tained his father’s consent to take the team and 
work on the grading of the railroad bed. Some- 
times he drove a dirt wagon, sometimes a 
scraper, 

The next year, Warren entered the Ohio 
Central College,.a small .institution in the 
near-by village of Iberia. Interspersed in his 
study of Latin, higher mathematics, and mental 
philosophy, was the painting of a number of 
barns and a couple of churches. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Harding had traded his farm 
and moved to Marion; and thither went War- 
ren in July, 1882, a bachelor of science degree 
in his pocket. In those days, nearly every 
young man graduating from college took an 
examination for the job of teaching: a school 
Position gave him a foothold until he found 
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what he thought was a real place in the world. 
It so happened that one of the examiners that 
passed Harding was a man from Caledonia who 
had taken a great liking to him. The result 
was that Harding got one of the best positions 
—a school only two miles from town and which 
paid one of the highest rates. 


LAW AND INSURANCE 


IS father had always wanted him to study 

law, so after six months of teaching, for 
which he got $180, he quit pedagogy and went 
into a lawyer’s office. Here he acquired some 
legal knowledge, reading the inevitable Black- 
stone and a number of other standard works. 
But he was a lively young man, fond of com- 
pany, and an occasional game of poker; and his 
capital, acquired as a teacher, soon ran low. It 
was not long before he had to go to his father 
to borrow a $5 bill. This did not suit him, so 
he quit the law, and tried insurance. 

His first effort as an insurance broker was 
crowned with flattering success, and he was 
confident that he was now on the easy road to 
wealth. The Marion Hotel was just being 
completed; it was the prize risk in the town; 
all the brokers were after it; but Harding, the 
beginner, landed it. The premium was paid. 
Harding deducted his commission, something 
more than $100. And then—well, and then 
the young broker learned that the reason why 
he had landed the prize was because he had 
quoted a rate one quarter of a per cent. lower 
than had any of the other brokers, who had all 
quoted the rate for a hotel risk established by 
the insurance combine. Harding had to return 
the premium, and the prize went to a broker 
who knew his business. 

Marion at this time was a town of about 
3,000 inhabitants. In its political faith, it was 
predominantly Democratic. It boasted one 
newspaper, the Marion Mirror, a com- 
paratively prosperous Democratic weekly, and 
had another, a little four-page Independent 
that was intended to come out daily, and did 
when the cash drawer permitted. It had been 
known as the Daily Pebble when it was pub- 
lished by Sam Hume, a man who ran a knick- 
knack and peanut stand at the county fairs. 
For a time now it had been in the hands of Ben 
Dempster, who was a carpenter when he was 
not trying to publish his newspaper. Its 
name had been changed to the Star. 

Dr. Harding thought he saw a chance 
for an investment, and accordingly bought 
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a half interest. His son, Warren, and Demp- 
ster, the ex-carpenter, brought out the paper. 
But within a couple of weeks the ‘Republican 
National Convention met at Chicago. It was 
that year of fiery enthusiasm when Blaine, 
James G. Blaine, was nominated. Senator 
Harding has described himself as “a nut on 
Blaine.” Those were the days when railroad 
passes were distributed with a lavish hand. 
Even a struggling little newspaper like the 
Star could get them. Warren G. Harding, 
two weeks a newspaper editor, went to Chicago 
hoping to see his idol nominated. He did. 
But when he returned to Marion, he found the 
Star office closed. His father’s fondness for 
trading had gotten him into temporary financial 
difficulty, and the sheriff had the Star. 


THE BLAINE HAT 


HE Marion Mirror now offered him a job. 

For three daysof the week he gathered news, 
occasionally writing even an editorial; during 
the other three days he distributed type. The 
symbol of admiration for the great James G. 
Blaine was a gray felt high hat. One day 
Harding appeared at the Mirror office wearing 
one. He wore it when he went about town on 


his reportorial work. The Mirror was a. 


Democratic newspaper, and that hat stirred up 
bitterness. Soon complaints came to the 
editor. Harding was told that he would have 
to leave his Blaine hat at home. He refused, 
and got the ultimatum: “Give up-your hat or 
your job.” He gave up the job. 

When Harding had arrived in Marion 
after graduating from college, there was a 
gorgeously uniformed 25-piece band in town. 
Harding joined. But for some reason the band 
was not popular and went to pieces. The 
house-painter and cornetist of Caledonia, 
however, now moved to Marion. He and 
Harding got together and organized the 
Citizens’ Bard of Marion. This was a success. 
It gave a street concert every Saturday night, 
and had many engagements. A_ circular 
arrived telling of a band tournament to be held 
at Findlay. Harding wanted the Citizens’ 
Band to enter. But one of the conditions for 
entry was that the band must be uniformed, 
and the Citizens’ had no uniforms. Said the 
* enthusiastic Harding: “We'll borrow money 
for the uniforms and pay it back out of the 
prize money.” This hypothecation of hope 
was accepted, and the uniforms ordered—blue 
trousers with a stripe down the leg, a braided 
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coat and a cap. The uniforms were ex- 
hibited in a store window before the day when 
the Citizens’ Band donned them and went to 
Findlay. There they found ten other bands 
entered in their class. Each band played an 
overture and a march; and when the thirty- 
odd bands had played and the judge announced 
the decision, the Citizens’ Band of Marion 
found itself the winner of the prize in its class 
—$150 cash. The proud news was telegraphed 
to Marion, and all Marion was at the railroad 
station to greet the conquerors when they re- 
turned. That day stands out in Senator Hard- 
ing’s memory as his “ great day of glory.” 

When the Blaine-Cleveland campaign came 
along, the Citizens’ Band was in great demand 
for rallies and processions. It was out prac- 
tically every night, tooting now for one can- 
didate, now for the other. Having lost his job 
on the Mirror, Harding’s financial resources 
were now limited to the returns from his tenor 
horn. 

Through all the vicissitudes of the Siar, 
Dempster, the carpenter, had held a mortgage 
on it, and that mortgage brought the Star back 
into his hands just before the election. He 
asked Harding to join the staff. This accession 
brought the staff up to three. Saturday night 
came, but no salary. Then election day, anda 
Cleveland victory. The local Democratic hosts 
forthwith summoned the Citizens’ Band; and 
Harding, “the nut on Blaine,” for one iong 
evening had to contribute harmonic enthus- 
iasm at the celebration of the overthrow of his 
idol. 

The Caledonia Band had also been engaged 
by the enthusiastic Democrats of Marion. 
About midnight, his sad work done, Harding 
dropped into Meily’s Restaurant, famed for its 
bean sandwiches; and there he met Jack War- 
wick and Jack Sickle, two old friends who had 
come to town with the Caledonia Band. 

“What are you doing?” they asked Harding. 

“T’ve been working on the Star for a week, 
but the ghost didn’t walk, and I don’t know 
what I’ll do next week.” 

“Let’s buy the outfit!”” suggested Sickle, a 
railroad brakeman who had just inherited an 
unexpected $1,600 and was feeling his oats. 

It was estimated that $300 ready cash would 
tempt Dempster. Harding thought that he 
could borrow $100 from his father; Warwick 
had nothing, but Sickle said that he would lend 
him a hundred; Sickle himself would put an- 
other hundred toward the purchase fund, and 
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also put up a working fund of $400. That was 
the genesis of The Star Publishing Company. 

On November 26, 1884, after a period of in- 
termittent eclipse, the Star appeared with the 
following editorial announcements: 


I have sold the Star 
(Signed) Ben Dempster 


We have purchased the Star and will stay 
(Signed) The Star Publishing Company. 


That confident little announcement gave no 
hint of an ominous cloud that was threatening 
the Star—$900 of assumed debts. 

Three days later, the Star announced editor- 
ially, under the caption “ PARDON Us”’: 

“Since Sam Hume disposed of the paper its 
changes have been varied and numerous. By 
the mistakes of others, we should learn the way 
for improvement. 
interrogated as to our intentions: ‘Are you 
going to sell soon?’ ‘When will the next 
change occur?’”’ 

“The Star 1s NoT going to change hands 
again,” the announcement continued, “but is 
both going to go and grow.” 


“EDITORIAL” INCIDENTS 


OW began a struggle, the incidents and 
setting of which would make admirable 
material for a serio-comedy. The little staff 
gathered the local news and wrote it; they 
solicited advertisements, often writing them as 
an added bait; they set type, attended to 
“make-up,” worked at turning or feeding the 
old small-cylinder Fairhaven press, and after 
the paper was off, got the carrier boys out. 
Then they unlocked the forms and distributed 
the type for use the next day, for there was only 
enough type for one edition. What schemes to 
raise money! The print paper always came with 
a sight draft attached to the bill of lading, 
and the express charges on the box of “tele- 
graph plate matter” were C. O. D. Notes 
to be met at the bank; job printing to be 
done; occasionally a writ, an execution or a 
lien to be dodged, the editor going out the back 
door as the sheriff entered the front. It is 
veraciously recorded that once, in mid- 
afternoon, near the hour of going to press, 
Harding had to go into retirement while his only 
pair of trousers were being repaired. Fortun- 
ately the repairs were made in time to get the 
Paper on the press at the accustomed hour. 
Hard, resolute plugging kept the Star going. 


Many times we have been* 
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It began to get on its feet, to grow. Harding 
paid the price and success at last came to him. 
Warwick, who remained in his employ for many 
years, says in reminiscence: 

“There were many hard days and long nights 
in the old Star office. But through them all 
Harding was in and out among the workers as 
one of them, and with a sense of humor that 
shortened the hours. Most of the way in the 
early days the traveling was up-hill, but through 
all the rough stuff of disappointment W. G. 
kept his head up and his face toward success. 
And when success came, it did not change 
the man. He was the same human, cordial, 
whole-souled fellow workman among his em- 
ployees.” 

Harding would never, and won’t to-day, 
allow any one to say that he works “for him” 
—he works “with him.” 


ROMANCE 


HERE was in Marion a man of the name 
of Amos Kling, one of the most prosper- 
ous men in the community. A bitter enmity, 
that had grown out of a real-estate investment, 
existed between Kling and Dr. Harding. The 
rest of this paragraph follows the time-worn 
formula of fiction. Of course old Amos Kling 
had a daughter, an attractive widow, Florence 
De Wolfe. We already know that Dr. Harding 
had an unusually likeable son. Of course they 
fell in love; young Harding was refused per- 
mission to enter the Kling home, refused per- 
mission to marry the Kling daughter. But in 
the background there was an aiding and abet- 
ting mother who thoroughly approved of her 
daughter’s predilection. Warren Harding had 
a house built on one of the best residential 
streets in Marion; he had it furnished; and 
there, in 1891, he and Mrs. De Wolfe were 
married, sans Amos Kling, Mother Kling sup- 
plying the parental blessing. 

The new Mrs. Harding was a helpmeet in the 
full sense of the word. Having inherited from 
her father an ability for business, she now 
looked after the circulation department and 
business office of the Siar and continued to do 
so for some five or six years when the days of 
real prosperity for the Star finally arrived. 

The bitterness of Amos Kling was in- 
creased a hundredfold by the marriage. For 
years he used his money to fight Harding pro- 
fessionally, politically, socially. A reconcilia- 
tion finally took place, and father-in-law and 
son-in-law became firm friends, 
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Harding had always taken an active interest 
in politics. At seventeen, he was working to 
secure convention delegates for a congressman. 
At twenty-two, he was sent as a delegate to the 
State Convention. And thereafter he was a 
delegate almost as regularly as state and local 
conventions came around. He has learned the 
game from the ground up. Factions have al- 
ways played a big part in Ohio politics. They 
split, dovetail, and overlap in a way thoroughly 
perplexing to the outsider. Theodore Roosevelt 
is quoted as saying: “I think there is only one 
thing in the world | can’t understand and that 
is Ohio politics.” Harding was born into the 
Foraker faction. He fought hard in the fac- 
tional fights; but, no matter on which factional 
banner victory perched in the party convention, 
from thence on to election Harding forgot fac- 
tions and fought for Republican victory. Party 
organization, fidelity to party, government by 
party, have been bred in his bone. 

A fellow delegate, an editor of another 
“small town” newspaper, gives us this picture 
of Harding at the State Convention of 1891 
which nominated Major McKinley for-his first 
term as Governor of Ohio: “He was a big, 
rosy-complexioned young man, handsome, en- 
thusiastic, eager for McKinley’s nomination, and 
evidently on the best of terms with life. No 
hint fell from him, in our talks, that he was 
making the fight of his young life to keep the 
Marion Daily Star off the rocks. With a sort 
of prescience, Harding even then had begun to 
dress the part of the statesman—according 
to sartorial lights of 1891. He wore a 
big slouch hat and the inevitable ‘Prince 
Albert.’” 

Harding made quite a number of. stump 
speeches in and around Marion, getting some- 
thing of a local reputation as an orator. The 
first time he ran for political office, the honor 
was thrust upon him. In those days Marion 
County went overwhelmingly Democratic. The 
Republicans often had difficulty in getting 
candidates on a ticket that was sure to go down 
to defeat. Seven times they had forced the 
nomination for county auditor upon one Jerry 
Ellmaker, and seven times Jerry had been 
snowed under. They attempted to nominate 
him the eighth time, but Jerry rebelled. The 
nomination was then thrust upon Harding, and 
at the election he suffered the erstwhile fate of 
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Jerry. His successful adversary was a Mr. 
Guthrie. The day after the election this 
paragraph appeared in the Star: “It is easy to 
explain Guthrie’s majority—he had an easy 
mark for an opponent.” 

Harding’s ambition was to go to the state 
Senate. Marion is in the Thirteenth Senator- 
ial District which is made up of four counties 
—Marion, Logan, Union, and Hardin. Accord- 
ing to a long-established custom, the nomi- 
nation was to rotate. Asa senator’s term was 
two years, it meant that each county would 
have a turn every eight years. It was the turn 
of Marion County to supply the nominee for 
the election of 1899. Harding was now thirty- 
four years old, and he wanted the nomination 
on its present swing around the circle. He 
spoke to “the right party” and was assured by 
that individual that he could have the nomi- 
So Harding rested on his oars. Then 
to his amazement, he discovered the man who 
had given him that assurance, coming out in the 
caucuses as a candidate himself. 

The caucuses that year were hot. The con- 
vention line-up was as follows: With the dele- 
gates from one ward contested, Harding had a 
majority of the delegates by one, he also had 
the chairman; his opponent had a majority in 
both credentials and rules committees. The 
result of the convention turned on the question 
of credentials, the question as to which side 
would succeed in getting the admission of its 
delegates from the disputed ward. Harding 
sent out the “tip” to his delegates to vote 
down the majority report of the committee 
on credentials. But unexpectedly the minority 
report was made first; there was not time to 
radiate another “tip”; and to Harding’s dis- 


- may, the delegates voted down the minority 


report by a majority of one. The “tip” was 
now quickly passed: “Vote down the next re- 
port.” And so the majority report also went to 
defeat. This barred all delegates from the 
disputed ward. Harding’s opponent immedi- 
ately raised the point that this could not 
be done; but the chairman, a Harding man, 
ruled that it could. 

The convention nominated Harding by a 
majority of one. And the Thirteenth Sena- 
torial District elected him. 

Warren Gamaliel Harding had entere” 
public life. 


In the Wor pv’s Work for October, Mr. MacAdam will complete the 


siory of Senator Harding’s political career in Ohio and at Washington. 




















FRANKLIN D. 


ROOSEVELT 


The Career and Character of the Youthful Democratic Nominee for Vice-President 


By JOHN VAN BIBBER 


RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

embodies in a striking degree many 

of the attributes which vast num- 

bers of independent voters have 

often wished might be more preval- 
ent in American politics. The enemies_ of 
his kinsman, Theodore Roosevelt, are now 
willing to concede that the Progressive Party 
leader brought to the national life of the 
country an invigorating quality of idealism, 
which, without his pungent personality to 
enforce it, might have been lacking; and in the 
same manner Franklin, D. Roosevelt, a decade 
later, was destined to lend to the national 
Democratic ticket a touch of the spirit of fair 
play and clean living which was so emphasized 
in the career of his illustrious predecessor. 

No single act, perhaps, so exemplified this 
deep-seated feeling of decency as the famous in- 
cident which occurred during the opening days 
of the San Francisco Convention, when the 
assembled delegates staged a spontaneous 
tribute to the chief of their party, then con- 
valescent in the White House. Angered by 
the refusal of a part of the New York delega- 
tion, ostensibly controlled by Charles F. 
Murphy, to join in the tribute to President 
Wilson, Roosevelt seized the state standard, 
and wresting it from the protesting hands of the 
Tammany members, carried it aloft in the 
procession through the aisles of the convention 
hall. This represented the final culmination 
of the Rooseveltian opposition to Tammany 
Hall, an animosity which has its roots in the 
early days when the younger Roosevelt, hardly 
more than a fledgling, was elected to the New 
York State Legislature, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to defy the dictates of Boss Murphy 
by rallying about him some of the liberal ele- 
ments in the party, whose sworn purpose it was 
to eradicate the Tammany stamp from the 
up-state Democracy. It was due more to 
Mr. Murphy’s astuteness as a politician than 
to his personal wishes that the group which he 
controlled in the Convention did not oppose 
the Roosevelt nomination. 


That Franklin Roosevelt’s acute sense of the 
“square deal” which has characterized his 
entire political career, should have been so 
aroused over a petty exhibition of inter-party 
resentment seems only natural when it is con- 
sidered that the demonstration was, after all, 
hardly more than a piece of perfunctory party 
politeness. There were some no doubt to 
whose interest it would have been to set down 
Mr. Roosevelt’s action as an indication of the 
impulsiveness which has come to be regarded 
as a family inheritance, but there are few who 
would dare to deny that his indignation was not 
exerted in a fitting direction. 

Those who know Mr. Roosevelt, however, 
would be the last to brand him with the ad- 
jective that came to be so useful to the enemies 
of his elder cousin. A milder-mannered, more 
thoughtful, or more reflective man could 
hardly be found in the hurly-burly of political 
life. It was his quiet effectiveness, remote 
from oratorical persuasion, his sincerity and 
genuineness, and his dislike of chicanery and 
camouflage, which gave him the voluntary 
leadership of the nineteen members of the 
Legislature who pledged themselves to fight the 
nomination of the Tammany candidate for 
United States Senator in 1910—the same 
characteristics which later in life were to 
illuminate so brilliantly his record for con- 
structive action as one of the mainstays in the 
Navy Department at a time when this branch 
of the service was beset by so many difficult 
problems. 

One of the stories current in Washington 
during the war, and which has spread in widen- 
ing circles since, was to the effect that when 
members of the Navy Department wanted 
something done that required immediate at- 
tention and energetic action, the by-word was 
“see young Roosevelt.” It is not too much to 
say, perhaps, that to this ‘‘seeing Roosevelt’ is 
due in no small measure the success of many of 
the Navy’s undertakings during the war, 
when the burden of transporting troops fell so 
heavily on the Department. There are some 
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Navy officials who are to this day so indiscreet 
as to say that this war-time recipe for prompt 


action still holds true. However that may be, 
the fact is inescapable that the reforms which 
were advocated and so ardently championed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy on the 
advice of some of the wisest and most ex- 
perienced members of the service have been 
given universal credit as having assisted to a 
great extent in the successful termination of the 
war. 


UNCONVENTIONAL POLITICS 


RANKLIN ROOSEVELT does not, per- 

haps, always say the things that pro- 
fessional politicians would like to have him 
say. It is not within his nature to stoop to 
epithet or to rise to the heights of passionate 
bitterness. His choice, in the various cam- 
paigns he has undertaken, has lain in the middle 
road of even argument, and he has been willing, 
on occasion, to concede a point or two to his 
political opponents. The average politician 
is proverbially as optimistic as a prize-fighter, 
but when his optimism extends to a rival 
party, he indeed becomes a rare species. The 
voters of the nation are bound to hear from 
Franklin Roosevelt in good measure between 
now and election time; with typical Roosevelt- 
jan initiative he announced within a few days 
of his nomination that he would tour the 
country on behalf of his party and in the in- 
terest of the principles in which he so ardently 
believes, but it is not likely that he will deliver 
a more characteristic thought than that in- 
cluded in the speech made to neighbors of 
Dutchess County, who had gathered at Pough- 
keepsie to honor his home-coming. 

“T am going to be taken,” he said, “during 
the next three and a half months into very 
nearly every state in the Union. It is going 
to be avery great privilege to know this 
country, because no matter what party wins next 
November, this country is going on for better 
things. And it is because we have citizens that 
I like to think are modelled on our citizenship 
right here, that this country is not going to stand 
still.” 


HIS POLITICAL CREED 


HIS is the sort of breadth of view that is 
likely to appeal to the independent voter. 

To the professional politician it is likely to be 
translated into an expression of weakness, or 
at the very least, an indication of an unfor- 
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givable lack of party ferocity. Mr. Roose- 
velt, however, is little likely to be disturbed 
by what party leaders may or may not think 
regarding his utterances. He is just the sort 
of a man one would not be surprised to see some 
day scale the wall of partisanship and place 
progress before politics, even at the expense of 
tradition. While believing in proficient or- 
ganization, Mr. Roosevelt has never hesitated 
to flay the established leaders of his party 
when he considered criticism was justified. 
For those who desire a succinct explanation of 
his political creed, there is available a ready- 
made answer, fashioned in 1914 and which 
still stands to-day as a definition of his party 
faith. 

The reply was made to James S. Mc- 
Donogh, a candidate for United States Senator 
from New York, who wrote to Mr. Roosevelt, 
asking “ What Kind of a Democrat Are You?” 
The next day’s mail brought the following 
answer: 

“] am a regular organization Democrat of 
Dutchess County, a New York State Democrat 
and a National Democrat. I am not an anti- 
Tammany Democrat, but in this campaign as 
in many others I have taken a consistent 
position against the control of the Democracy 
of this state by Charles Francis Murphy, be- 
lieving that he is a handicap to our Demo- 
cracy.” 

The phrase, “and many others” proved to 
be prophetic, and applicable to the San Fran- 
cisco Convention, but the antagonism was not 
reciprocated by Mr. Murphy, who was quick 
to realize the prestige of having a New York 
State man on the national ticket. 


ROOSEVELTS BACKGROUND 


RANKLIN ROOSEVELT took his first 

plunge into political life when he was 
twenty-eight years old. Up to that time he 
had trod the conventional course of the son of a 
well-to-do family of assured social position, 
who had conceived no loftier ambition for their 
only child than the hope that some day he 
would acquit himself creditably in his chosen 
profession. (He has never been groomed for 
greatness, as has been the case with so many 
of the younger men in English political life, 
nor has his family ever been accused of having 
brought the influence of their name to bear to 
promote him politically. If honors have come 


easily to Franklin Roosevelt, they have also - 


come deservedly—and party leaders in America 
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have never been accused of being actuated by 
sentiment in the selection of candidates.) He 
had been educated at Groton School and then, 
in keeping with the family tradition, there 
followed four years at Harvard University. 
Here he seems to have made no deeper impress 
upon the undergraduate life than the recollec- 
tion that he served as president and editor of 
the Crimson, and was popular enough among his 
colleagues to have been voted the seat of 
chairman of the Class Committee. A slender- 
ness of physique prevented him from taking 
a strenuous part in athletics, but he availed 
himself of the opportunity of being useful to his 
class by assuming administrative positions on 
various college teams. The affection for his 
alma mater did not terminate with his gradua- 
tion, and in 1917 his subsequent services to the 
university were recognized by election to the 
Board of Overseers for a term of six years. The 
four other prominent graduates elected to the 
Board the same year with Mr. Roosevelt were: 
Major-General Leonard Wood, Arthur Woods, 
former Police Commissioner of New York, 
Judge Francis Joseph Swayze, of the Court of 
Appeals of New Jersey, and Jerome Davis 
Greene, former director of the on 
Institute of New York. 


IN LAW PARTNERSHIP 


FTER being graduated from Harvard in 
1904, Roosevelt spent the succeeding 
three years of study at the Columbia Law 
School, being admitted to the bar in 1907. 
There followed then-a short period of valuable 
apprenticeship as managing clerk in the law 
firm of Carter, Ledyard and Milburn, in New 
York City, after which Mr. Roosevelt formed 
the partnership of Hooker, Marvin and Roose- 
velt, a connection which he still retains. 
Hardly had he started on his career as an 
actual practising lawyer, when the Democrats 
of the Twenty-eighth Senatorial District of 
New York began casting about for a candidate 
to defeat Senator John F. Schlosser, of Beacon, 
who had been slated by the Republicans for 
re-election. Believing that the defeat of the 
Democratic candidate -was certain, Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler, who was offered the nomi- 
nation, declined to run, preferring to make his 
fight for the Assembly where the chances were 
more favorable. It was no auspicious op- 
portunity for entry into state politics that was 
offered to young Roosevelt by the Democratic 
leaders. The district was normally Republican 
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and had been carried by Senator Schlosser by a 
safe majority in the previous election. With- 
out hesitating to weigh his chances of success 
Roosevelt consented to be drafted, and threw 
himself with characteristic vigor into a formid- 
able campaign which ended by his gaining a 
seat in the state Senate and the enviable record 
of having broken the Republican grip upon 
the district which had remained intact for 
twenty-eight years. 

The clash with Tammany Hall came within 
a week after his accession to the Legislature. 
He led the group of nineteen up-state in- 
surgent Democrats who rebelled against the 
nomination of William F. Sheehan, as Tam- 
many’s choice for United States Senator and 
the success of his fight was finally attested by 
the’ nomination of Supreme Court Justice 
James A. O’Gorman. Roosevelt’s connection 
with the Administration can be traced back to 
the formation, two years later, of the Empire 
State Democracy, an organization founded by 
a group of liberals including Thomas Mott 
Osborne for the avowed purpose of throwing 
their influence to the Wilson group in the 1912 
Convention at Baltimore, and defeating the 
wishes of the Tammany delegates. 


A SOLID FOUNDATION 


OR aman who has achieved such unusual 

success at so early an age, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political career has been singularly free 
from the dramatic. There has been nothing 
spectacular or showy about his political pro- 
gress, but he has builded on a solid foundation, 
and it is perhaps the knowledge of this quality 
that has brought him the consistent recommen- 
dation of those who have had positions of trust 
to offer. There is, indeed, something even 
humorous about the modesty of a man who 
refuses to believe that he has been singled out 
for exceptional honors. From San Francisco 
comes the story how after several names had 
been presented to a restless gathering, some one 
called Mr. Roosevelt to a place under the 
speaker’s platform to introduce some casual 
acquaintance. Mr. Roosevelt was so situated 
that he could neither hear nor see what was 
taking place on the floor of the Convention. 
An enthusiastic delegate from his own state 
came running up with the breathless news: 
“They’re nominating you.” Franklin Roose- 
velt refused to believe it. “You’re kidding 
me,” he said, and turned to continue his talk 
with his friends. Later when Governor Alfred 
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E. Smith, of New York, mounted the platform 
and seconded the nomination amid the accla- 
mation of the delegates, he knew that destiny 
had once more placed the name of a Roosevelt 
on a national ticket as a running mate with 
a Presidential nominee. 


THE STOCK OF DUTCHESS COUNTY 


HE prominent association of the name of 

Roosevelt with the Republican Party 
has quite generally obscured the fact that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt comes by his Democ- 
racy in the line of inheritance. His father, 
James Roosevelt, was a staunch Democrat of 
Dutchess County, who began his career as a 
lawyer, but soon relinquished it for the more 
quiet life of a farmer and man of affairs in the 
township of Hyde Park and the city of Pough- 
keepsie. The genesis of the Roosevelt family 
strikes back into the very heart of pioneer 
Americanism, and the same admixture of 
Dutch, French, and Celtic stock, which 
Theodore Roosevelt was so proud of accentuat- 
ing in the genealogy of his family, is shared in 
the same degree by that branch of the Roose- 
velt family which has been identified with 
Dutchess County for more generations than 
can be adequately traced. The Roosevelt clan 
can be roughly divided into the “New York 
City Roosevelts,” the “Oyster Bay Group,” 
and the Roosevelts “who live up the river.” 
Reference to any directory of New York City 
or state will show the wide ramifications of the 
house, but they have been less migratory than 
most families who have retained their in- 
tegrity with each succeeding generation. None 
of them, so far as is known, has ever estab- 
lished a branch of the house outside of the state 
chosen by the sturdy Hollanders who set sail 
from Rotterdam several centuries ago. This 
same “pride of place” which has kept the 
Roosevelt clan so closely knit is strongly 
marked in Franklin Roosevelt, as is shown by 
his frequent references to his ancestry. of 
Dutchess County. 

“T would like to say,” he declared on his 
return from San Francisco, “that whatever 
success I have gained can be attributed to my 
association with the good old stock of Dutchess 
County, and the straight-thinking people | 
have been brought up with there.” 

It so happens that Mr. Roosevelt is the 
second Vice-Presidential nominee that Dutchess 
County has given to the nation, and the 
residents of the surrounding neighborhood are 
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firmly convinced that the unexpected entry 
of the county into the Presidential race 
serves as a good omen for the success of the 
Democratic ticket. The precedent for their 
prophecy is found in the candidacy of the late 
Levi P. Morton who was swept into victory 
as the running mate with President Harrison 
in 1888. 

Being what politicians are sometimes pleased 
to call a “ blue-stocking”’ by birth, there is little 
of the conscious aristocrat about the personal 
character of Franklin Roosevelt. It was the 
ability as a good mixer among heterogeneous 
groups of politicians which he demonstrated 
at the Democratic Convention in Baltimore in 
1912 that was more than anything else re- 
sponsible for his being called to the Navy De- 
partment after the election of President Wilson. 
That the youthful and comparatively un- 
known member of the New York State Legis- 
lature, with nothing to recommend him 
except that he came as a member of the 
Empire State Democracy, made a marked 
impression on the elder politicians assembled in 
convention at the Fifth Regiment Armory in 
Baltimore on that memorable occasion, was 
amply verified by subsequent events. The 
story is related that Josephus Daniels, sud- 
denly elevated from the editorship of the 
News and Observer, of Raleigh, N. C., to a post 
in the Cabinet, found himself in a quandary 
when casting about for an able assistant. There 
was not a wealth of material in those days when 
the Democratic Party had been so long out of 
power. Mr. Daniels’ thoughts turned nat- 
urally to the men he had met at the Convention 
in Baltimore. When the time for the choice 
of men for subordinate posts became press- 
ing, the Secretary of the Navy suddenly re- 
membered the tall, slender New Yorker, who 
had worked so quietly and yet effectively to- 
ward the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. “I 
know whom we'll get,” he said. “That nice 
young fellow | met at Baltimore—Franklin 
Roosevelt.” 


That was the beginning of an intimate asso- . 


ciation which has continued through one of the 
most trying periods in the history of the Navy 
Department without the slightest hint of 
friction between the two officials. A less self- 
contained man than Franklin Roosevelt might 
easily have run afoul of the idiosyncrasies of 
the Southern newspaper editor, particularly 
during the early part of the administration 
when the innovations which Mr. Daniels sought 
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to have effected in the Navy became subjects 
of ridicule from one end of the country to the 
other. But while not always agreeing with his 
superior, and never hesitating to publicly an- 
nounce his objections to certain policies, 
Roosevelt stuck to his post, and it was not 
until after the United States entered the war 
that hints were thrown out that the Assistant 
Secretary had become dissatisfied with his 
office position, and was straining at the leash to 
get into active service. It is an open secret that 
during the mid-year of 1918 the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy bent every effort to se- 
cure a commission in the Navy, in order that he 
might accompany the giant navy guns which 
were being used in action on the Western 
Front. It was only the strong pressure brought 
to bear in official circles that prevented Mr. 
Roosevelt from fulfilling his wish. One by one 
friends of the Administration called at his 
office and sought to dissuade him not to leave 
his post at Washington. 

Roosevelt, however, did go abroad during 
the war, though not as a commissioned officer 
in the Navy. Against the wishes of his 
associates he crossed the water on one of the 
United States destroyers, preferring this means 
of travel to the comparative safety and com- 
fort of a transport. He made the trip during 
the routine business of transporting troops, and 
gained some first hand information on convoy 
tactics, which led to important strategic re- 
forms being instituted on his return. The tour 
abroad lasted three months, during which time 
he made an exhaustive inspection of our naval 
forces in foreign waters, as well as the work of 
the land guns on the battle-front. He made 
a second trip in January, 1919, to supervise 
the dismantling and demobilization of naval 
stations in foreign countries, and so successful 
was the work of salving material carried out 
that the Government is credited with hav- 
ing been saved considerable expense by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s interest in the work which came 
directly under his jurisdiction. 


IDEAS ON NAVAL ADMINISTRATION 


URING his seven years of service in 
Washington, Mr. Roosevelt has acquired 
some definite ideas concerning the administra- 
tion of the Navy Department. One is that a 
civilian head of the Navy is preferable to 
uniformed control. Appreciating the non- 


Partisan attitude of Secretary Roosevelt to- 
ward naval matters some of the Senators in 
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Washington sought to draw from him a state- 
ment to the effect that civilian control*was an 
antiquated method of administrating the 
affairs of the department. In reply to this 
suggestion, Secretary Roosevelt, in a letter 
written to Senator Frederick Hale, chairman 
of the sub-committee of naval affairs, said on 
June 5, 1920: 

“T have devoted more than seven years to 
the Navy of the United States and during that 
time have necessarily come in contact with it in 
all of its various phases. Yet I myself would 
hesitate to approach the subject of changes in 
the administrative, executive, or operating 
functions of the Navy without .a further very 
complete and exhaustive study. 

“T like to think that every department of the 
Government, legislative and executive, can be 
improved, but to be influenced by snap judg- 
ments or broad statements of individuals, as 
brought out in some of the questions asked by 
your committee, and the answers thereto, 
would be the height of folly, and, if acted on, 
would seriously injure the future of the Navy. 
I have seen it suggested by several people that 
the authority of the Chief of Naval Operations 
should be increased. This statement is so 
broad as to be wholly valueless. It must be 
remembered that Congress in its wisdom has 
from the earliest days of the Republic estab- 
lished the principle of civilian control at the 
head of the naval establishment. During only 
one period of history has this been altered. 
That was after the War of 1812, when a board 
of three Navy Commissioners, all of them high 
ranking officers, was given great power, thereby 
taking away much of the authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

“This system fell by its own weight, the naval 
service itself being thoroughly dissatisfied with 
what might be called dual control. | feel per- 
fectly confident that to-day the service also sees 
the folly of any suggestion of placing an officer 
at the head of the Navy as Secretary. 

“Very great strides have been taken during 
the last few years in improving the administra- 
tion of the Navy as a whole. The establish- 
ment of the Office of Operations was the most 
important step taken in several generations. 
In many other particulars also, such as the co- 
ordinating of the different material bureaus 
under the Assistant Secretary, modern business 
practices were firmly established.” 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy prob- 
ably spoke feelingly when in the same report 
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he suggested the authorization of the ap- 
pointment of two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries, one having immediate supervision 
over the personnel bureaus, and the other 
taking direct charge of the material bureaus of 
the Navy Department. 

That was the first, last, and only time the 
Senate sub-committee on naval affairs heard 
from the under-secretary. It speaks volumes 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s ability to hold aloof from 
departmental quarrels when it is recalled that 
at a time when Washington was agog with 
excitement over the various “Navy dis- 
closures,” Secretary Roosevelt, although per- 
haps possessing a more intimate knowledge of 
the administration of naval affairs than any 
man in the Department was not called before 
the committee, nor did he occupy a more im- 
portant réle than that of a mere spectator 
during the famous Sims controversy. 


FOR A BETTER NAVY 


T has been generally lost to view that Franklin 
Roosevelt should share credit with Major- 
General Leonard Wood and Colonel Roose- 
velt for having sounded the call for adequate 
preparedness during the pre-war days. In 
January, 1914, Secretary Roosevelt startled 
the nation by declaring that the people had 
been lulled into a false sense of security by the 
erroneous statements emanating from the Gov- 
- ernment regarding our sea strength. 

“Up to the present time,” he declared, “the 
Government has been guilty of falsehoods to 
the American people, although these repre- 
sentations have not been made with any intent 
to deceive. It has been stated that we have 
thirty-six or thirty-seven battleships built or 
building. The truth is that we have only 
sixteen ships which we could send efficiently 
and effectively against the first line of an 
enemy. Any petty officer of a foreign country, 
if our fleet was destroyed, could effect a landing 
on the east coast of the United States. We 
have defences, but we have a coast line of 2,000 
miles, and of that coast line but 200 miles is 
protected by coast defence guns. If I were a 

‘Japanese, and couldn’t land on some un- 
protected spot on that 1,800 miles of un- 
protected coast line after the fleet had been 
destroyed, | would commit hari-kari.” 
Secretary Roosevelt followed up this plea for 
more ships by a plea for more men in October 
of the same year. He declared that the Navy 
needed an additional complement of 18,000 
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men. Having direct charge of the personnel, 
Secretary Roosevelt was in a position to ap- 
preciate the inadequateness of the force, and he 
early took his stand for preparations looking 
toward making the Navy adequate to its duties 
when we should enter the war. 

One of the many fights Secretary Roose- 
velt made for a better navy was his insist- 
ence on higher pay for the men and officers. 
The posters that have been spread broadcast 
throughout the land calling attention to the 
better financial opportunities the Navy now 
offers to enlisted men demonstrate better 
than any table of statistics the success of his 
efforts. 

The great trouble with the Navy, Secretary 
Roosevelt once declared, “is and always has 
been the attitude assumed by Congress.”’ He 
has promised that if all goes well with the 
Democratic ticket on November 2d next, the 
Capitol will be a great deal closer to the Navy 
after March 4th than ever before, and in the 
light of his past record, those who heard him 
say it believed that he meant what he said. 
He has accused Congress of making legislation 
and appropriations in a manner so archaic that 
it would drive an ordinary business firm into 
bankruptcy in a month. “The Navy has al- 
ways had to lead a hand to mouth existence, 
interspersed with investigations, hastily gotten- 
up plans, and a general spirit of time serving 
to meet the political conditions of the hour. 
If we are to build up broadly we must build 
up slowly, and above all there must be recog- 
nition by Congress of a definite policy and not 
the present system of haphazard changes and 
shots in the dark.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt went to the con- 
vention at San Francisco animated solely by a 
desire to serve the best interest of his party, 
unhampered by any desire for office, and 
determined, if necessary, to play a subordinate 
réle. He came back in possession of the second 
highest honor in the gift of the party which he 
had served so brilliantly and unflinchingly. He 
is only thirty-eight years old, one of the young- 
est men ever nominated for Vice-President. 
The obvious inference is that Mr. Roosevelt is 
a man well worth watching politically. 
Whether or not the future holds any higher 
honors, it is hardly likely that Mr. Roosevelt 
will ever again be content to return to the 
lawyer’s desk in his Wall Street office, from 


which he was called ten years ago to enter the 


political life of the state. 
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AMERICA SCOURING 


THE WORLD FOR OIL 


Why We Must Look for Wells in Foreign Lands. Our Pioneers 
in South America and Palestine. The Story of the Nobels at Baku 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


(Fifth Article of the Series on America’s Oil Pioneers) 


N regard to petroleum, the United States 
is in some respects like the Prodigal Son. 
In the first place we have received a 
generous portion of the world’s petro- 
leum wealth. The British say we are 
wasting it in riotous living; we can differ with 
them, for we have our great national prosperity 
to show for its use. But the truth is we are 
consuming our petroleum wealth at a ratewhich 
spells a relatively early exhaustion of the supply 
while the rest of the world has a potential 
supply that will last it, at its slower rate of 
consumption, between two and three hundred 
years. 

The United States has not taken its oil 
wealth and gone intoa “farcountry.”’ Instead 
it has sent its oil throughout the world and has 
taught many countries their first lessons in the 
use of petroleum and its products. And now 
that war—the foster mother of invention and 
the most exacting of schoolmasters—has fully 
completed the education of many nations as to 
the vital necessity of securing oil supplies for 
the future, the United States has a just claim 
to an equal birthright with other foreign na- 
tions in the undeveloped oil fields of the 
world. The question is, will it be able 
to uphold its claim in the face of the activities of 
its brother nations to secure the greater part. 
of the world’s oil inheritance? This is the 
problem that the American oil industry faces 
to-day. It is now the affair of nations. 

The British Admiralty, for instance, is now 
directing the British campaign to secure oil in 
every part of the globe, in order to insure the 
future safety and prosperity of the Empire. 
The French Government has also entered the 
race for future oil supplies. It was Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Who influenced the British Government to buy 


a controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company just before the outbreak of the war. 
Recently Mr. Walter Hume Long, the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in an address in 
London, urged the acquiring of additional oil 
lands by the Government, and said, “If we 
secure the supplies of oil now available in the 
world, we can do what we like.”” With such 
men as these directing the British national 
policy in regard to oil, help for British com- 
panies in solving the problem of the Empire’s 
future oil supply is assured. And at San Remo 
the French Government, by negotiation with 
the British, secured a 25 per cent. participation 
in the oil production that the latter will get 
from Mesopotamia. This shows that it is not 
being left to French companies alone to solve 
the problem of that country’s future oil supply. 
The French Government, like the British, is 
reaching out to secure oil production for the 
future. In the territorial adjustments follow- 
ing the war, oil is playing a leading part. 

This is the new situation that the United 
States now faces in regard to oil. The in- 
ternational race to secure oil supplies for the 
future has started and the United States can 
not stay out of it. Our reserve supply in com- 
parison with that of the rest of the world, 
according to United States Geological Survey 
estimates, is only as one to about seven and a 
half. Our consumption of oil at present is 
more than twice that of the rest of the world 
combined. This means that long after the oil 
fields of the United States have ceased to yield 
in any great quantity, foreign fields will be at 
the height of their production; and that means 
that to be sure of our own oil supply for the 
future, we must now gain entrance into many 
of these foreign fields. We cannot hope for 
the reception of the Prodigal Son later on. 
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George Otis Smith, director of the United 
States Geological Survey, has well said that 
the motto inscribed on our coins should not 
be made our national policy in providing a 
future oil supply. 

In this race for foreign oil supplies American 
companies are handicapped at the start be- 
cause they have not had the help and en- 
couragement from their government that 
foreign companies have had. And although 
they are likely to have more help in the future, 
because the national importance of the subject 
is becoming more generally appreciated; yet it 
remains to be seen whether a foreign policy in 
this particular can be developed and put into 
effect in a short space of time that will be a 
match for the traditional British policy. 

In this race for adequate oil supplies for the 
future, this country is still further handi- 
capped by the lack of education of American 
capital in regard to foreign investments. For, 
in the search for oil in foreign countries, not 
only are much larger amounts of capital re- 
quired than for drilling operations in the 
United States, but it takes years to bring a 
foreign oil development to a paying basis. 
Accustomed to quick returns on their capital at 
home, most Americans do not have the pa- 
tience necessary to send their money on such 
distant voyages as oil ventures abroad. And 
American bankers, because of the great risks 
of the business and the delayed returns, have 
shown little interest in them. All these things 
handicap the American oil pioneer. Some of 
those in close touch with this international race 
fear that because of them, the British will far 
outdistance us. 


AMERICAN ABILITY 


N our favor, however, is the fact that we 
have the ablest oil men in the world, the 
best geologists, etc. And the oil geologist now 
plays a most important part in the production 
of oil. In foreign lands he leads the pioneering; 
he is the one who selects the territory to be 
tested by the drill; he chooses the locations for 
the wells. Upon his ability, to a large extent, 
depends the success or failure of the venture. 
The greater ability of the American oil geo- 
logists is not questioned. When the British 
Government decided during the war to search 
for oil in England, it appointed Lord Cowdray 
to take charge of the operations; but it was an 
American geologist who located the well in 
Derbyshire that gave the first, and so far, the 
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only production of oil in England. On the 
other hand, years before, Cecil Rhodes lost 
money in a Mexican oil venture under the 
direction of one of the most eminent British 
oil geologists. Some years later, Mr. Edward 
L. Doheny prospected this same territory and 
near where this British company made its un- 
successful attempt to find oil he drilled what 
proved to be the largest producing well in the 
world. It is the American geologist, working 
with such oil pioneers as Edward L. Doheny, 
Walter C. Teagle, Harry F. Sinclair, and 
others of the same pioneering spirit, on whom 
we must largely depend, with the help and 
encouragement of our government, for the 
solution of this problem of our future oil sup- 
ply. One example will show something of the 
character and indicate the part that American 
oil geologists are now playing in solving this 
new international oil problem. 

Dr. A. C. Veatch was for seven years chief 
geologist for Lord Cowdray’s oil operations in 
foreign countries outside of Mexico. It was he 
who located the first producing well in England. 
Before the war, Dr. Veatch had considered 
becoming a British subject. The war, how- 
ever, accentuated his feeling of nationality. 
When the Armistice was signed he told Lord 
Cowdray he was going to leave him. Lord 
Cowdray objected so strongly that Dr. Veatch 
let it run along until peace was signed. Then 
he went to Lord Cowdray again and insisted 
he had toleave. His reason was this: as long 
as the competition in the oil industry was be- 
tween companies he was willing to work with 
any one company against the world; but when 
it became a matter of competition between 
nations, as it had since the war, there was 
nothing left for him but to return to America. 

This patriotic action by Dr. Veatch has been 
multiplied in the cases of other American oil 
experts. It is now evident that the British 
can no longer secure the services of the best 
American oil men. This is one of the im- 
portant points in connection with the new 
world oil problem. 


PIONEERING WORK 


HIS brings us to the consideration of the 

pioneering work that Dr. Veatch and 
others are now directing for the benefit of this 
country. For Dr. Veatch had not been back 
here long before Mr. Harry F. Sinclair, head of 
the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, 
enlisted his services and placed him in charge 
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THE SEARCH FOR OIL IN VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA 


The map shows the strategic location of the large concessions in the Maracaibo Basin of Venezuela. Surrounded on three 
sides by the Andes and open to the sea, this area has had great attraction for the British. The areas indicated are those 
claimed by the British companies. The Venezuelan Government is contesting some of these claims and it is expected 
that the Colon Development Co. Ltd., the Venezuelan oil concession, and possibly some of the other British holdings 


will be taken by the Government and thrown open to others. 


In Colombia, the two principal concessions—the Barco and 


the Tropical—are now controlled by American companies 


of the foreign exploration work of that concern. 
In this position.he is directing operations in 
Panama, where the company has the right to 
explore a territory fifteen miles wide along the 
entire length of both coasts, including all 
islands and territorial waters, with the right to 
retain a million and a quarter acres; in Costa 
Rica where it has a concession covering three 
provinces, with the right to retain approxi- 
mately a million acres; and in Angola— 
Portuguese West Africa—where the company 
controls a concession 30 miles in depth along 
400 miles of the South Atlantic Coast. In both 
Panama and Costa Rica test wells are going 
down at this writing. 

For the exploration work in Angola the 
Sinclair Company recently sent out $500,000 
worth of drilling equipment. This gives some 
idea of the amount of capital needed for such 
work. It isnot a game that can be played bya 
company without large resources. 

Because of its proximity to the Canal, 
Where steamship lanes converge, the Carib- 
bean field is of especial value in this day of oil- 





burning vessels. It is to this territory that the 
attention of American oil Argonauts is now 
chiefly directed. Bolivia is also believed to be 
rich in petroleum deposits, and American com- 
panies are now exploring that field and making 
plans to solve the difficult problem of getting 
the oil out of that land-locked country. 


ASPHALT AND OIL 


T IS from these countries to the south of us, 
including Mexico, that the United States will 
get much of the petroleum to meet its needs as 
its own production falls farther and farther be- 
low the demands of its automobiles for gasoline, 
of its machinery for lubricating oil, and of its 
new merchant marine for fuel oil. After our 
fields are exhausted, these countries will still be 
supplying oil to the world. It is, therefore, 
encouraging to know that American oil 
pioneers are directing their attention to them; 
it is interesting to learn of some of the things 
that are going on there. 
In Venezuela, the British have most of the 
promising oil territory, largely through the 
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Royal Dutch-Shell combine. At one time 
the General Asphalt Company of Philadelphia 
held the oil rights for practically all of Ven- 
ezuela. For years it has been taking asphalt 
from the famous “Pitch Lake” in the island 
of Trinidad. It also owns Bermudez Lake, a 
much larger asphalt-bearing lake in eastern 
Venezuela. But in respect to its petroleum 
properties, it entered into some sort of a part- 
nership arrangement with the Royal Dutch 
several years ago. Control of the various 
companies holding the concessions is now in the 
Burlington Investment Company, Limited, 
a private British concern registered in 1913. 
The intricacies of this inter-company arrange- 
ment are impossible for an outsider to fathom, 
but there is every reason to believe that the 
Royal Dutch now controls these properties. 
The most important are the Caribbean Pe- 
troleum Company, owning properties in both 
eastern and western Venezuela; the Ven- 
ezuela Oil Concessions, Ltd., owning a conces- 
sion dated 1907 and running fifty years, cover- 
ing territory on either side of Lake Maracaibo. 
Under this concession the holder has the right 
to take up areas within this territory at a rent 
of two bolivars (39 cents) a hectare (2$ acres) 
and must pay a royalty on petroleum produced 
of one bolivar per ton (about 23 cents a barrel). 
The other more important company is the 
Colon Development Company, Ltd., which has 
a concession under which it claims the entire 
district of Colon, in the state of Zulia, 
extending from the southern end of Lake Mara- 
caibo to the Colombian boundary. In ad- 
dition to these, the British Controlled Oilfields, 
Ltd., has a large concession in the state of 
Falcon on the Caribbean coast, and there are 
other British holdings in Venezuela. 

The reason why the British have paid par- 
ticular attention to the oil area in the Mara- 
caibo Basin is not hard to find. It was 
adequately explained by Mr. D. Elliot Alves, 
chairman of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
some months before the war. He said, “The 
immense concession we are now handling is 
situated in a unique and strategic position. A 
great chain of the Andes guards it on three 
sides, and each is practically unpenetrable, and 
on the other side the way is practically open to 
England by deep water. While this empire 
can guard the ocean routes, the position is, for 
all practical purposes, as safe as it would be in 
Yorkshire.” But the war came within about 


six months after these remarks were made, and 
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Barnes 


the Venezuelan oil industry is yet in its early: 


infancy. It was of no aid to the British Goy- 
ernment in the last war. It may be in the 
next. When one knows that the British Govy- 
ernment not only encourages but also directs the 
pioneering operations of British oil companies, 
it is not surprising to find them concentrating 
their endeavors in this naturally protected 
Maracaibo basin. 


THE BRITISH LEAD IN VENEZUELA 


| eee however, there have been in- 
dications that the hold of the British on 
this region may be somewhat loosened. In the 
first place there are a few American companies 
already inthere. The Maracaibo Oil Develop- 
ment Company, the Sun Company of Philadel- 
phia, and the Carib Syndicate, which also has 
holdings in Colombia, are there. The latter 
acquired from Mr. A. J. Vigas—the original 
Venezuelan owner of the Colon concession 
—the vendor’s rights and a quarter interest 
in the Colon Development Company, Ltd. 
The American holding is, however, a minority 
one. But there are indications that the 
local fgovernment is going to oust the Colon 
Development Company, the Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions, and possibly others from some of 
their vast holdings of territory, on account of 
defects in the original concessions. This 
would throw large areas open to other interests, 
and definite action in this matter may result 
in an interesting international situation. 

So far, development work in the Venezuelan 
oil fields has been largely confined to the 
Caribbean Petroleum Company, the Vene- 
zuelan Oi! Concessions, and the Colon Develop- 
ment Company. The first company has good 
producing wells on its property east of Lake 
Maracaibo, and has erected a small refinery at 
San Lorenzo, on the shore of the lake. It has 
also done successful drilling west of the lake. 
The Venezuelan Oil Concessions has found oil 
near Santa Barbara on the eastern side of the 
lake; and the Colon Development Company 
has reached at a comparatively shallow depth 
very high grade oil on the bank of the Rio Oro, 
which forms part of the boundary between 
Colombia and Venezuela. A refinery has been 
built by the Royal Dutch on the island of 
Curacao (which belongs to Holland) and the oil 
from the Lake Maracaibo region is now being 
carried to it in barges—a shallow bar across the 
mouth of the lake preventing the use of any- 
thing except light draught boats. When the 
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development work has gone farther, a pipe line 
will undoubtedly be laid to the coast. Ven- 
ezuela seems assured of an important place in 
the world’s oil industry. 

In. Colombia the Americans are in the lead. 
Large’ areas of private lands have been 
secured by Joseph F. Guffey and associates 
and other Americans. The two most im- 
portant concessions are the Barco, on the 
Venezuelan border across the Rio Oro from 
\ the Colon Development’s property, and the 

Tropical, 350 miles up the Magdalena River. 
The Carib Syndicate, an American company, 
secured control of the Barco concession from 
General Barco, the Colombian who originally 
secured it from the Government. Then Mr. 
C. K. MacFadden, the directing genius of the 
Carib Syndicate, transferred a three quarters 
interest to’ Henry L. Doherty and his asso- 
ciates, who are to carry on the development 
work. They have drilled a well and found oil 
in good quantity, but the transportation prob- 
lem is yet to be solved. The natural. outlet 
from this property would be through ‘ Ven- 
ezuela—the Andes must be crossed to reach the 
Magdalena River, or any point on the Col- 
ombian coast—but to go through Venezuela 
would mean taxation in two countries;. and 
Venezuela has not so far shown a favorable 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE TRAIL OF THE OIL ARGONAUT 

Equipment for the drilling of test wells in Panama is here dumped in the shallow water of an ocean inlet and from there the 
road Jeads through the jungle to the place where the geologist thinks the drill may strike oil. In such countries the oil 
4 Argonaut builds his own roads and supplies his own transportation facilities 


disposition toward this neighboring oil develop- 
ment. 

This is an illustration of one of the difficulties 
that have to be overcome in bringing a forgign 
oil development to a successful conclusion. 
The fact that there are great oil springs on this 
property, out of one of which General Barco has 
dipped from sixteen to twenty barrels of high 
grade oil a day and refined it in a crude refinery 
which he built on the property, has no signifi- 
cance to the outside world if the oil cannot be 
gotten out at a profit. Cost of operation and 
transportation, rents, royalties, and taxes are 
all big and important items in foreign oil 
pioneering. They spell the success or failure 
of foreign development work. On them de- 
pends whether a foreign field will be opened up 
or not; whether its development must wait for 
a lowering of some of the items, or an advance 
in the selling price of oil to offset them. 

In Colombia the mineral rights are owned 
by the Government. And in December, 1919, 
a petroleum~law was passed by the Col- 
ombian Congress fixing taxes on petroleum 


production’ on Government lands at !o per. 


cent., 8 per cent., and 6 per cent., depending 
upon the distance from the sea coast; and 8, 6, 
and 4 per cent. on private owned lands. This 
is in addition to the royalty that is agreed upon 
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USING THE OX TO GET MORE GASOLINE FOR OUR AUTOMOBILES 
One of the details of the work of pioneering for oil in foreign countries is the transportation of the drilling equipment to 
the site where the test for oil is to be made. Ten oxen are here hauling one piece of pipe through the jungle of Panama to 
where the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation is sinking the first test wells in that country 


with the private owner. Experienced oil men 
say these charges are so high that there will be 
little successful development work done in 
Colombia, except possibly on the concessions 
obtained before the law was passed—which are 
not affected by the new taxes—until the ruling 
rate for royalties is lowered or the tax law is 
changed, or both. 

There has been a rush of oil men and pro- 
moters to Colombia. Many of the oil men 
have never had experience outside of the United 
States where operating and transportation 
problems are relatively simple. And the pro- 
moters will promise to pay almost any royalty 
on production in order to get control of large 
areas to make the background for the alluring 
picture they plan to paint to attract the public’s 
money into their propositions. These have 
greatly elevated the expectations of the 
Colombians as to what they can get out of 
their oil. They have made it practically 
impossible, on the other hand, for the ex- 
perienced, “honest-to-God”’ oil companies, as 
the oil men call them, which intend to produce 
the oil, but have a regard to the profits of the 
business and their own future, to undertake 
development work in Colombia. That is why 
the representatives of the largest American 
pioneering companies are simply keeping watch 





of the situation in Colombia, expecting that 
the time will come when many of those who 
have secured concessions there under recent 
conditions will have to give them up and 
there will be a chance to acquire them on more 
favorable terms. If the question of a payment 
to Colombia in connection with the Panama 
Canal case is not settled to the satisfaction of 
Colombia by that time, it may also operate 
against us, not only in Colombia, but in all 
South America as well. 

But to come back to these oil concessions, a 
word should be said about the Tropical Oil's 
rights up the Magdalena River. It has been 
reported time and again that these rights would 
be taken over by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey through one of its Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, but there has never been any official 
confirmation or denial of these reports and one 
has to guess as to what the situation is. A 
good guess probably is that the Standard would 
buy the concession if the Tropical knew just 
what it had to sell. That brings up another 
of the many angles of uncertainty in the oil 
business. This Tropical concession gives the 
right of exploitation on government lands lying 
within an area of approximately three million 
acres. There are many indications of oil within 
that area, and the Tropical has brought in some 
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INTO THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE IN SEARCH OF OIL 


Another picture of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation’s pioneering expedition in Panama. 
jungle, the building of roads, the slow and laborious methods of transportation give some idea of the time and money 
necessary to find out whether there is oil underground in the unsettled parts of the world 


good wells. It is a wild, unsettled country and 
no one would suppose there would be much 
private ownership of property within the area. 
But there is nothing like the striking of oil in 
any territory to bring up claims of ownership 
that will entitle the holders to a share in the 
underground wealth. The records are searched 
for decades back and every possible claim is 
unearthed. That is what is happening in the 
case of the Tropical Oil’s concession in Co- 
lombia; and as it has rights only on the land 
which is not privately owned, it does not yet 
know definitely the territory it has, or whether 
it has certain particular parts or not. As the 
Standard Oil people are not in the habit of 
buying a pig in a poke, this probably explains 
the continued delay in these negotiations. 
And after this matter is cleared up, before this 
property can become a producer of oil for the 
world, there is still the transportation problem 
to be solved. Although not as difficult as 





The clearing of the 


crossing the Andes, it nevertheless means a 
pipe line about four hundred miles long, which 
would cost at least $30,000 a mile, or about 
$12,000,000. 

In Bolivia there is much the same situation 
as in Colombia in regard to royalties and 
coupled with it is a more difficult transporta- 
tion problem. Mr. Richmond Levering, one of 
the most spectacular figures in the American 
oil industry, was one of the first to go into 
Bolivia. Before he died last winter, at the age 
of thirty-nine, after a career full of experiences 
that the ordinary man would not have ina long 
lifetime, he obtained a concession from the 
Bolivian Government giving his company the 
right to select one million hectares of Govern- 
ment land for exploitation under a fifty-year 
lease. The royalty to be paid is 15 per cent. 
on the gross product and the company is 
exempt from all taxation except the general 
profits tax. Bolivia also now has a petroleum 
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THE SITE OF THE OIL ARGONAUT’S HOPES 


The end of the road in the heart of the jungle where the camp for the oil drillers is established and where the drilling bit is 
started down to explore the underground resources:of a new country. This is the site of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation’s first well in Panama 


law, under which the minimum royalty is 
fixed at 123 per cent. That is the rate which 
has been established by custom pretty generally 
throughout the United States, and under 
which the oil industry of this country has 
reached its present enormous proportions. 
But in Bolivia not only will operating costs be 
much greater than here, but the transportation 
problem means building a pipe line several 
hundred miles long in order to reach the Parana 
River, and then it is several hundred miles or 
more farther to the ocean at Buenos Aires. 
Other American interests have gone into 
Bolivia, among them being a second generation 
of the Braden Copper people, who have done 
successful copper mining in Chili. They have 
secured a large number of old concessions on a 
10 per cent. royalty basis. Bolivia is promising 
oil territory; the question is one of getting the 
oil out at a profit. 

This brings up again the question of the 





attitude of foreign governments in regard 
to the development of their petroleum re- 
sources. Since oil has become recognized as 
a vital national necessity, the nations of the 
world have begun passing laws to regulate the 
exploitation of oil fields within their territory. 
In the case of the older nations, like France 
and Holland and parts of the British Empire, 
these laws have taken the form of restrictive 
measures which prevent the nationals of other 
countries from participating in the develop- 
ment of the petroleum resources. From the 
purely national standpoint such laws may be 
said to have worked economic injury to all the 
countries concerned, and of these the injury to 
France has been the greatest. In the case of 
Holland where there has been the able and 
aggressive Royal Dutch Company to develop 
the vast oil wealth of the Dutch East Indies, 
and in the case of Great Britain where there is a 
government directed policy to bring out of the 




















ground the petroleum re- 
sources of. the Empire the 
injury has not been so great. 
But in the case of France it 
is apparent that these re- 
strictions have operated to 
the great disadvantage of 
thenation. Forthe French 
by nature are not fitted to 
- undertake such speculative 
operations as oil production, 
and the backward state of 
oil production in France and 
its colonies—a result of the 
French conservatism in the 
matter of investing its 
money — has retarded the 
industrial. and commercial 
development of the country. 

In the case of the newer 
countries, like those of South 
America, where it is realized 
that there is not sufficient 
local capital to develop the 
oil resources, the laws are 
designed to bring in to the 
Government as much rev- 
enue as can be secured in 
connection with develop- 
ment by foreign capital. 
There can be no question of 
the right to demand such a 
return. But if these coun- 
tries place their demands 
too high, then foreign capi- 
tal can not be successful and 
they will get no return. Or 
if they do not fix their de- 
mands definitely, so that 
foreign capital will know what it will have to pay 
when it is producing oil in quantity, they will 
not attract the most conservative oil capital, not 
the kind that would help most in the upbuilding 
of their countries. For them to refer to the oil 
land leasing bill passed last February by Con- 
gress, which fixes some very high royalties and 
restricts the amount of territory that a suc- 
cessful explorer on government owned land in 
this country may hold, has no point. The 
American oil industry has been built up on the 
production of oil on private lands and these 
government lands bear but a small relation to 
the total. For a nation awaiting the de- 
velopment of its petroleum resources to adopt 
such a measure would be foolish. The story 
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DR. A. C. VEATCH 


The discoverer of oil in England. For seven years Dr. Veatch was chief geologist 

for Lord Cowdray in foreign countries outside of Mexico. Then he returned to the 

United States to awaken this country to the seriousness of the situation which it 

now faces in regard to its future oil supply and to devote his energy and ability to 
the solution of America’s present oil problem 


of the delayed development of the oil in- 
dustry of Russia is the one that such nations 
should study and not the policy that the United 
States Government has adopted regarding but 
a small portion of its remaining petroleum 
wealth. 

The history of oil in Russia is one of the 
most interesting chapters in the world oil 
story. It forms a fitting ending for this 
article. But before telling it, there is one 
other point in the oil land leasing bill that 
should be considered. There is a so-called 
reciprocity clause in this bill which prevents 
the nations of any foreign country from pros- 
pecting for oil on government lands in the 
United States if the laws of their countries 
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prevent Americans from prospecting for oil 
there. This is, of course, directed against the 
restrictive measures of the British, the French, 
and the Dutch. But as the oil on government 
lands in this country is but a small part of the 
total, it is of no effect. The Royal Dutch- 
Shell combine, for instance, gets a large part 
of its world production from private owned 
lands in the United States and is not dis- 
turbed by this clause 
of the oil land leasing 
bill. The clause is, 
therefore, only an in- 
ternational irritant. 
Many, however, who 
have studied this in- 
ternational oil situa- 
tion believe that the 
time has arrived when 
a law should be passed 
that would shut out of 
this country entirely 
the nationals of all 
countries that do not 
allow our oil pioneers 
to prospect for oil 
within their territories. 
These people believe 
that such a law would 
bring down all the bars 
against American oil 
companies; that, 
among other things, it 
would permit Amer- 
ican oil men to render 
great service to France 





HARRY F. SINCLAIR 


Barnes 


India and Persia worshipped flames caused by 
the burning gas escaping from the ground in 
the peninsula of Apsheron in the Caspian Sea. 
Charles Marvin, in 1884, wrote that in a small 
temple hidden among the oil refineries of the 
“Black Town” of Baku, Gueber priests were 
still tending these sacred fires that had been 
burning for more than 2,500 years. The Persian 
shahs and ancient Armenian emperors fought 
for possession of this 
field. Peter the Great 
took it by force in 
1735; but it was not 
until 1801 that it was 
finally re- annexed to 
Russia. Then the his- 
tory of Russian oil in 
which we are inter- 
ested began. 

The extraction of 
oil was made a crown 
monopoly in 1801 and 
remained sountil 1872, 
being farmed out to 
one individual. In 
1873 the industry was 
thrown open to the 
public but an excise 
duty was placed upon 
petroleum which was 
not removed until 
1877. This gave Amer- 
ican oil several years’ 
start in the markets 
of Europe, including 
those of Russia itself. 


© Brown Bros. 


in the development of 
her oil resources. For 
it is now evident that 
France and Great 
Britain as well, would 


Educated to follow in his father’s footsteps as a druggist, Mr. It was not until the 


Sinclair stepped aside at the age of twenty-five in 1901 and 
went into the oil business. He became an oil lease broker 
and then entered into the production end of the business, be- 
coming one of the largest producers in the Mid-Continent 
field. Now his company has adopted an aggressive foreign 
pioneering policy and is prospecting for oil in Costa Rica, 


government monopoly 
was ended and the 
Swedish Nobel broth- 
ers started operations 
in the Baku field that 





have been much bet- 
ter off during the last 
war if foreign capital had previously been 
allowed to develop their oil fields. And in 
times of war the oil will always be controlled 
by the country which holds the territory, so the 
nationality of the capital which does the de- 
velopment work then plays no part. 

But let us return to the story of Russian 
oil and the lesson that it teaches. The Baku 
field is one of the oldest known oil fields in the 
world. For hundreds of years oil from there has 
been used by the surrounding nations. Even 
before the Christian era, fire-worshippers from 


Panama, and Portuguese West Africa 





there was any develop- 
ment in the Russian oil industry comparable 
with that which went on in the United States 
directly following the Civil War. The story 
of the Nobel brothers is more romantic than 
the story of John D. Rockefeller in this coun- 
try, but despite all they did for the Russian 
oil industry it has never yet been able to over- 
come the lead which American oil gained in 
those early years. 

They were the sons of Emmanuel Nobel, the 
inventor of the torpedo. He sold this in- 
vention to the Russian Government in 1838 and 
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THE AMERICAN OIL PIONEER AT WORK IN COSTA RICA 


A view of the first well being sunk by the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation in Costa Rica. 
for such an operation must be complete, with plenty of necessary spare parts, for if something goes wrong a new part cannot 


be secured in a week or borrowed from a neighboring driller as in the United States 


moved to Russia where he established an en- 
gineering firm. In 1860 this firm failed be- 
cause of over-extension in anticipation of 
lucrative government contracts which did not 
materialize. Ludwig, the second son, because 
of his great ability, was placed in charge of the 
business. by the creditors. After two years, 
with $2,500 saved, he set up in business for 
himself. In twenty years he had a fortune 
bringing him in $2,500 a day and he had paid 
off all of his father’s liabilities. Alfred, the 
youngest son, continued his chemical pursuits, 
and it was he who invented dynamite, became 
a millionaire, and established the Nobel prizes. 
Robert, the oldest son, started in the oil re- 
fining business at Baku in 1875. There were 
then a hundred and twenty competitors. They 
brought the crude oil down from the wells in 
barrels by carts. Robert tried to get the re- 
finers to join together to build a pipe line, but 
they were satisfied with the old method. He 
appealed to his brother Ludwig who supplied 
$50,000 for a pipe line. It paid for itself in a 
short time. Then the other refiners had to 


build pipe lines to meet the competition. The 
Russian, Meerzoeff, who had previously held 
the government monopoly, and who for that 
reason had the best of the producing prop- 
erties, decided he would go the Nobels one 
better in building his pipe line. Theirs 
meandered down from the oil field following the 
contour of the ground; he built his in a straight 
line, supporting it rigidly on cement where 
necessary to keep an even grade. But when 
the oil was started through it the contraction 
and expansion of the pipe soon opened the 
joints and it was a failure. 

Ludwig became head of the oil firm of Nobel 
Brothers in 1879. They brought six drillers 
from the United States and started out to get 
production of their own. Soon they had all 
they could handle. Next they asked the 
Russian steamship company operating on the 
Caspian for permission to equip some of its 
boats to carry the oil in bulk. But this com- 
pany was satisfied with the old method of 
carrying the product in barrels on deck. So 
the Nobel brothers built their own tankers to 





The equipment sent out 
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AN OIL SEEPAGE IN COLOMBIA 


Out of this oil spring, or seepage, on the Barco concession in Colombia, General Barco took from sixteen to twenty tarrels 
of oil a day before he sold his oil rights to an American company. General Barco sits in the centre with his legs crossed. 
When this party, which includes some Americans, went in to inspect the property, one of their guides was killed by an 
arrow discharged by one of a band of Motilone Indians who it is supposed were on their annual hunt for crocodile eggs 


carry their oil to the mouth of the Volga, where 
it was pumped into smaller boats to go up into 
Russia. These boats paid for themselves the 
first season, and again the Russian oil in- 
dustry was revolutionized. The Nobels also 
built their own tank cars after the Russian 
Railway had refused to supply them. This 
further reduced costs and rendered com- 
petition by the old methods impossible. They 
built their own sidings for their oil stations 
throughout Russia, and established.an elaborate 
and complete system for the distribution of oil 
to all the Russian people. They were the 
Rockefellers of Russia. 

Yet American oil sells to-day at Batum, at 
the end of the pipe line that starts Russian oil 


toward Europe, for less than oil from Baku. 
One reason for this is that Russia still has a law 
which permits the discoverer of oil to retain 
only one quarter of the comparatively small 
area on which he can prospect, the remainder 
going back to the Government to be let out to 
the highest bidder. There are other large 
fields in Russia—at Grosny, at Emba-Uralsk 
and throughout Siberia there are many in- 
dications of oil that is yet untouched. Who 
can say that if the Russian national policy in 
regard to its petroleum wealth had _ been 
different, the political, and certainly the in- 
dustrial and commercial history of that 
country, might not also have been quite 
different? 








Next month Mr. Barnes will tell the story of the rise 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell Combination to the position 
of one of the world’s greatest oil corporations 
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France’s Victory of Peace in Her Work of Reconstruction. 
Facts Which Nail the Lie That Her People Are Not Working 


By HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


[In May of this year Mr. Houston, one of the publishers of the Woriv’s Work, was in Paris 
when reports were being received from official and other important sources in America that France was 
not at work. He determined to learn the truth about these reports, which were sorely perplexing and 
disturbing the French, through a first-hand study of the situation; this article is the result. In ad- 
dition to personal data and observation it is based on recent official facts and documents.—THE EpiTors| 


HEN Maurice Barres wrote strong words, but nothing less sweeping is 4 

his remarkable book on adequate. And these words are written in a 

“The Soul of France” in _ balance sheets, in careful surveys, and in official &| 

the second year of the war reports quite as clearly as they are across the “ 

he said that that Soul was in face of France all the way from the Pyrenees to a 

the hearts of the millions who had rushed to the Channel ports. Indeed it was with some 

the colors. It was their faith and courage that doubt that the writer, after covering that dis- 

sustained the faith and courage of those for tance during May, all by daylight, sought ; 

whom they fought. And the France of to-day, figures, in the fear that they might belie the i] 

struggling with the seemingly superhuman _ impressionistic picture that he had wondered HI 

task of lifting herself from the ashes of ruin, at as it was disclosed before him. But the | 

seems to be sustained by that same army, figures supplied the detail and definition which ul 
especially by that invisible army of nearly a_ the picture lacked. France to-day presents 

million and a half of her sons who sleep in her a greater and more glorious canvas than any ' 

soil. that hangs in the Louvre—it is herself. | 
The Princess de Polignac, with her fatherless As Kipling in London, with his eyes glowing 
children around her, said to me in Rheims: as they must have glowed when he wrote 
“We widows of the war feel that we have a “France, beloved of every. soul that loves its 
sacred trust, from those who died, to rebuild fellow-kind!’’ said, “that picture of France 
France—for it was for France that they gave every one in England and America ought to 
all.” That is the Soul of France in these hard see.”” But unluckily that isn’t possible. And 
months that have followed the Armistice, just photographs are wholly inadequate. So too 
as it was in the fifty months of war. are either written descriptions or statistics. 
How has France given “outward and visible” There is that Soul of France in it all, that no 

evidences of this faith? The story of it is an- camera or pen can get. But photograph, 

other miracle of the Marne. These seem tobe description, and fact appear to be the only 


























A NEW ROAD 
Roads as well as factories 


and villages were utterly 
destroyed. But every- 
where through the devas- 
tated area the roads are 
being reconstructed, and 
are evidence of the deter- 
mination of the French to 
reclaim the desert left by 
the Germans 


MISS ANNE MORGAN 
(STANDING) AND MRS. 
A. M. DIKE 


These two American wo- 
men have been very en- 
ergetic in their work with 
the Committee for De- 
vastated France. Their 
activity is in the de- 
vastated area, and has 
aided greatly in the work 
of reconstruction 











HOME 


Temporarily a family has 
made their residence in a 
dugout, but the newly 
constructed home in the 
upper picture is an ex- 
ample of what is being 
done to house those driven 
out by the war 


























DESTROYED AND RE- 
BUILT 
The fiendish completeness 
with which the Germans 
destroyed factories and 
machinery is shown by the 
upper picture. The lower 
illustration is of the same 
factory in Lille, rebuilt 
and in operation 
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REBUILDING VERDUN 


Reconstruction amid the 
ruins of the city that with- 
stood the war’s greatest 
fury. Slowly the city is 
becoming hzbitable, the 
streets are passable, ‘the 
bridges are being repaired, 
and many buildings are 
already in use 


RHEIMS 


First the streets are re- 
Paired and cleaned. Then 
follows the removal of 
débris and the sorting of 
Usable - material. _ Later 
comes the actual work of 

reconstruction j 





























AMERICAN CATTLE IN 
FRANCE 


All the reconstruction is 
not in rebuilding. The 
live stock was killed or 
driven off, and the Ger- 
mans are sending _ back 
scrub horses and cattle to 
take the places of the 
better ones they drove 
into Germany. These 
cattle have been imported 
from America 






















MODERN FARM MACHINERY 


The war has brought France face to face with the necessity of improving her farm methods. The great numbe 
lost and the vital need for increased production have resulted in the importation of American plows, tractors, an 
machines 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE CANALS 
In many places the canals were all but obliterated by the heavy shell fire. These pictures were taken from the same spot 
looking in the same direction as the cluster of trees on the right in each picture shows. Many canals have been put in 
operation and others are being rebuilt 
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REBUILDING ON A LARGE SCALE 


This factory and hundreds of others were entirely destroyed, the buildings were razed and the machinery shipped into 
Germany or battered to pieces. Already many factories are in operation and others are being rapidly rebuilt 
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BUILDING CONCRETE HOUSES 


Permanence of construction is an attribute of most French building, and in the new structures going up concrete is idely 
used. Many houses and barns, bridges and culverts are being “‘ poured” 
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Again ‘The Miracle of the Marne” 


substitutes for the most depressing, and at the 
same time, the most cheerful journey that can 
be taken by any one. Kipling’s earnest in- 
junction to visit France will be repeated by 
everyone who has seen France in these heroic 
days of 1920. 

Let us first look at a few facts, making these 
the pigment for the picture. At the Sorbonne a 
few weeks ago, the Minister of the Liberated 
Regions, M. Ogier, in a written address gave 
these astonishing figures: France, since the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty, has advanced 
to the people of the devastated departments 
9,609,082,916 francs for agricultural and in- 
dustrial reconstruction. With this govern- 
ment support, the inhabitants of those de- 
partments have bent their backs to the task, 
aided by every sou they could get themselves, 
and reopened 5,345 out of the 6,445 schools 
that were in these regions before the war; 
having in their blood that inheritance of the 
eternal life of the family, they have built or 
rebuilt 28,200 temporary dwellings in wood and 
16,800 permanent dwellings in stone, in addi- 
tion to erecting 28,500 wooden barracks to re- 
place houses destroyed. 

Even before these dwellings and schools were 
rebuilt the cultivation of the land was begun. 
And what an insuperable undertaking this ap- 
peared to be—to-day the wire entanglements 
on a good deal of the land remind one of the 
cactus plains of Arizona and New Mexico. 
But the pigment of fact again enables us to put 
in the picture the luminous detail that, of the 
3,950,000 hectares of land (a hectare is about 
two and a half acres) rendered unfit for cultiva- 
tion by the war, 3,339,000 hectares have been 
cleared of projectiles and 2,780,000 hectares 
have been cleared of barbed wire and all 
trenches in the same area have been filled in. 


TIRELESS HOURS OF WORK 


ATURE has smiled generously on these 
scarred and all but destroyed fields, codp- 
erating with these brave French who are showing 
the world how uncomplainingly they can help 
themselves. Traveling over miles of farm 
lands, in the department of the Ain, during 
May, they might have been mistaken for the 
flat farms of Illinois and Kansas, had it not been 
for the infrequency of houses and the poor 
character of those that were seen. And there 
was another difference, even more marked— 
American farmers complain that their “hired 
men” insist on practically union hours, but the 
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sons and daughters of France work from day- 
break until dusk. It was nearly twilight, as 
the car sped along from St. Quentin and the 
great cathedral at Laon was looming on its 
hill, but the tireless souls in the fields were still 
bending to their toil. 

The lie that France is not at work should be 
seared on the lips of every one who utters it. 

If she is not at work how can she be reclaim- 
ing her fields, rebuilding her roads and houses 
and factories and towns, and reéstablishing the 
shattered life over one fifth of her territory? 
That she is doing this, any one can see who 
visits France or who takes the small trouble to 
look up the facts. And she is doing it before 
she has received the indemnity pledged to her 
by the Peace Treaty and re-pledged again and 
again by every one of her allies. Mr. Lloyd 
George made an electoral campaign after the 
Armistice on the promise that Germany 
would be compelled to pay the entire 
cost of the war, including full indemnity to 
France. President Wilson included in the 
fourteen points, on which Germany struck her 
colors and sued for peace, one which stipu- 
lated “restoration of all invaded portions of 
French territory.” The Treaty itself em- 
bodied this stipulation in the clearest terms. 
France surely had no reason to believe that the 
Versailles Treaty was to be “another scrap of 
paper.” But it took the conferences of. San 
Remo, Hythe, and Spa before the foundation 
guaranty of the Treaty in regard to German 
disarmament was supported by even the prom- 
ise of fulfillment—“after six months.” In 
Paris, Frenchmen of such widely differing 
views as Clemenceau, Bourgeois, Tardieu, 
Lauzanne, and Baron d’Estournelle de Con- 
stant expressed a common view on this shock- 
ing delay, in practically these words: ‘“Why 
should France be expected to acquiesce in the 
economic restoration of Germany unless and 
until the Treaty’s basic guaranty of Ger- 
many’s disarmament has been carried out?” 
There was no bitterness in the words or any 
sound of revanche in them. But they came 
deep from the soul of France, expressing an 
unconquerable common determination — the 
determination that “it. must never happen 
again.” 

At Spa, Millerand’s temperate, even sym- 
pathetic speech showed that France was 
seeking no “pound of flesh.” She had no wish 
to crush Germany, but, as her sturdy Premier 
put it, she was willing to codperate in restoring 
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her industries if Germany went forward, meet- 
ing the terms of the Treaty as she had agreed to 
do. But behind the premier’s honest words 
was the marshal’s baton of Foch, “the gun be- 
hind the door,” which the world may be com- 
pelled to conclude is the only argument Ger- 
many will ever be willing to respect. 

While these conferences were being held 
France was at work. She didn’t wait or lose a 
day. Just as she flocked to the colors to save 
herself, and “‘the world,” as the Allies reiterated 
in every tongue but German and Turkish, she 
steadily and swiftly returned to her devastated 
soil. Not, of course, with the instantaneous 
action that marked the rush in the tense days 
of August, 1914, but just as surely. To-day, 
less than two years from the Armistice, the 
population in the invaded regions has grown 
from less than 2 million in November, 1918, to 
more than 4 million, approximately three 
quarters of the pre-war population. And the 
return was not that of the prodigal son. The 
“husks” of débris and desolation, in this great 
parable, were at the homeward end of the 
journey. The “fatted calves” have to be 
raised before they are served at any home- 
coming feasts. But the magic in this miracle 
of reconstruction seems to be in that very fact 
of the home-coming itself. No one can ever 
feel what the immeasurable love is which the 
French people have for their soil until he sees 
them reclaiming and tilling it in the de- 
vastated regions. It is as if they knew in their 
hearts that the soil was an heirloom, handed 
down to them for a thousand years, and, in 
turn, to be left as a legacy to those coming 
after. Some Millet might picture these peas- 
ants of to-day, in a reverent attitude, listening 
to an Angelus beneath their feet. For it must 
be a bell of hope to their ears to have the 
knowledge, which experiment seems to have 
demonstrated to be sound, that practically all 
of their soil, even the most shell-torn and riven 
can be reclaimed. H. B. Fullerton, an Amer- 
ican Agricultural Expert, returned to the United 
States in July, after two months in the de- 
vastated regions, confident in the belief that his 
experiments had shown that nearly all of the 
soil can be restored. He was sent to France 
by the American Committee for Devastated 
France, of which Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. A. 
M. Dike, and Miss Mary Aldrich are the inde- 
fatigable leaders. This committee is now 
organizing the Institute of Applied Agricul- 
ture to help forward the work of better soil 





cultivation and, following its wise policy, it 
proposes to turn the Institute over to France 
when it is well established and its utility demon- 
strated. It was encouraging to observe that 
the American work in progress in France was 
carried on in close codrdination with the 
French, and was being turned over to the 
French, or discontinued, whenever that could 
be properly done. The American Red Cross, 
after doing a great deal in helping the peasants 
get farm implements, has turned over most of 
its work to the French Red Cross. The anti- 
tuberculosis work, begun by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and developed to the point of dem- 
onstration, has been transferred to the different 
departments in which it had been undertaken. 
The value of all this codperation, in building 
up morale as well as in actual accomplishment, 
is fully acknowledged by the French. There 
is still much to do and so keen a man on the 
needs of the situation as André Tardieu, the 
first minister of the Liberated Regions and the 
organizer, in great degree, of the larger policies 
of reconstruction, said in a recent letter to the 
American Committee for Devastated France: 
“T hope that your work will continue, adapting 
itself from day to day, as it has up to the pres- 
ent, to the ever changing needs of the territory 
Germany has ruined.” 


AMERICAN FARM IMPLEMENTS 


NTRODUCING the French peasant to the 
great value of machinery in tilling soil is 
probably America’s best contribution to this 
work of reconstruction. The holdings of land 
often cover but a few acres and the peasant has 
found that the wheel hoe, for example, will do 
the work of six men and, on large farms, that 
the tractor will plow more land than six horses. 
This is a revelation, a discovery of astonishing 
moment to him. And he has formed hundreds 
of codperative societies to buy and operate 
tractors. He has claimed the wheel hoe for 
his own and wants to see its tribe increased. 

As a result, to a considerable degree, of this 
mechanical assistance, greatly increasing the 
producing power of the fewer workers, the de- 
vastated regions in 1920 will raise enough 
crops for food. 

The story of industrial progress is almost as 
remarkable as that of agriculture. In aiding 
both, there has been the encouraging hand of 
the Government. A manufacturer whose plant 
had been destroyed has been provided with 
credit up to the amount that would be re- 
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quired to rebuild the plant at the present cost. 
This is practically five times greater than the 
pre-war cost. The Government has met this 
difficult task of financing, simply because it 
had to be met. An Industrial Bureau has been 
established for the devastated regions and it 
passes on all applications for credit, does col- 
lective buying, and in many practical ways 
serves the manufacturers struggling to their 
feet. This Bureau is almost on a war basis, as 
far as power to take direct action is concerned. 
For example, it has the right to draw checks on 
local banks in advancing money to manu- 
facturers. This cutting of red tape has had 
much to do with the steady industrial recovery. 
On May first of this year, 2,627 of the 3,508 
factories destroyed in the war had resumed 
production. They employ 300,000 workers. 
In such industrial centres as Lille, 80 per cent. 
of the textile mills were destroyed. In 
Armentiéres, the centre of linen manufacture, 
all its forty linen mills were wholly destroyed. 
In Fourmies, out of 700,000 bobbins, all but 
50,000 were ruined. Roubaix and Turcoing 
had the same degree of destruction. So it was 
throughout the whole industrial region of the 
north, the great workshop of France. The 
tale of rebuilding, now to be added to their 
annals, will always be a chapter of achieve- 
ment, almost as important and vital as the 
defense against the German invasion, even 
if less tensely dramatic. But the tale is not 
without its high lights. These can be seen, 
together with a vast amount of fact and in- 
cident, on the pages of a book, “ Rising Above 
the Ruins of France” that has just come from 
the press of the Putnams. In it are gathered 
a body of data and figures which supplement 
in detail and corroborate fully the views and 
statements presented in this magazine article. 

The rise of northern France from what 
seemed to be the ruin of her industry must be a 
staggering surprise to Germany. During the 
war the Germans.declared that they would be 
able to begin the manufacture of woolens at 
least two years before the mills they had de- 
stroyed in Lille could be rebuilt and put in 
operation. To-day 8o per cent. of these mills 
in Lille are humming with the cheerful music 
of their looms. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COAL 


T THE base of this restored industrial activ- 
ity, is coal. And there comes in the tra- 
gedy of Lens. This great centre of France’s coal 
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mining region was one of the strategic object- 
ives of both sides throughout the war. The 
Germans captured and held it and then de- 
liberately set about to destroy it utterly. 
They all but succeeded, flooding the mines, 
destroying the machinery and leaving this vast 
power-station of French industry, as they be- 
lieved, wrecked beyond possibility of recovery. 
But again they were in error, as Bismarck was 
in 1870 when he thought the French nation was 
beaten to its knees, never to rise—they reckoned 
without the Soul of France. . 

Lens, which was left a charred ruin above 
ground and a black and almost fathomless 
depth of water below ground is surely, but, of 
necessity, slowly, recovering. The chief en- 
gineer of one of her largest mining companies 
gave this clear statement of the situation, 
published in this book to which reference has 
been made, and this is typical of the difficulties 
confronting the French coal industry and of 
the unconquerable spirit that is slowly over- 
coming them: 

“Before the war the yearly production of our 
mines wag 4 million tons. We had 30 shafts 
and 17,000 workmen. Now about 1,500 are 
back working at cleaning up and pumping. 
The Germans flooded the mines of Lens and our 
first problem is to get the water out. It will 
be pumped into the canals. By the end of 
1920 we expect to have the water out. When 
the galleries are dry the cleaning and repairing 
will commence. This will be a slow process. 
We will need thousands of workmen for it. 
By 1922 we hope to have the mines producing 
and to employ about 8,o00 miners. Within 
five or six years we expect to be working up to 
three quarters of before the war production.” 


COAL PRODUCTION 


HIS tremendous task of restoration, im- 

posed deliberately on France by Germany, 
was the complete justification of Millerand’s 
stand at Spa for coal, even if the Versailles 
Treaty had not definitely stipulated that Ger- 
many should supply abcut 3,000,000 tons a 
month. This was scaled down at Spa to 
2,000,000 tons a month, but this amount, with 
France’s increasing production, will partially 
meet the present industrial demand. It will 
not fully meet it, however. One important 
factor has appeared in the problem that had 
not been clearly understood. Before the war, 
construction work was carried on in the mines 
to open up new veins, concurrently with the 
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production work. Since the war, the pressing 
necessity for maximum production has caused 
a discontinuance of the essential construction 
work—at least of most of it. This situation, 
when fully appreciated, could not be at once 
improved because of demands for higher wages 
and shorter hours, labor difficulties and an in- 
adequate supply of workmen. But in the 
summer of 1920, progress was being made in 
overcoming these conditions. Following a 
careful survey the decision was reached that 
30,000 or 40,000 foreign workmen would have 
to be secured. By the end of this year it is 
believed that 10,000 of these will be at work. 
This increase of man power, with the progress 
being made in restoration, will increase materi- 
ally the coal production of last year, which 
reached a total of 21,863,000 tons, of which 
2,326,000 tons came from the mines of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The distribution of coal is entirely 
in the hands of the Government, which pays 
90 francs per ton for it at the mines, adds a con- 
sumer’s tax of 160 per cent. ad valorem, and 
sells it at 250 francs per ton.. This consump- 
tion tax, which is a universal thing in the 
French fiscal system, produces revenue and 
equalizes the price of French coal compared to 
the price of foreign coal, a differential that has 
been much affected by exchange. The coal 
problem is a vital one but it will be met, if 
Germany keeps her treaty pledge, renewed at 
Spa, as France is meeting her hard task of 
restoration and production. 


CONFIDENCE AND COURAGE 


HE revival of industry in manufacturing, 

mining, and agriculture, has been revealed 
at once in the steady improvement of the 
foreign commerce of France. For the first five 
months of this year exports increased 182.1 per 
cent. over the corresponding period of last 
year, while imports were only 17.3 per cent. 
greater. This has brought an improve- 
ment in the trade balance against France of 
two billion francs. That way progress lies, 
together with the improvement of the ex- 
change situation and commercial safety. 

In May the writer, as a member of the 
organization committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, under the chairman- 
ship of M. Etienne Clementel, sat in conference 
in Paris with a number of the French leaders of 
commerce and industry. He was deeply im- 
pressed, as were his American colleagues, 
with the confidence and courage shown by 
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these men. There was nothing quixotic or 
emotional about them, but their confidence and 
courage manifestly were guided by knowledge 
and based on an unalterable faith in their 
country. The prescient saying of J. P. Mor- 
gan the elder at once came to mind, that fun- 
damental character is the surest basis for credit. 

The improvement in both the domestic and 
foreign commerce has been made possible, in 
considerable degree, by the steady improve- 
ment in transportation. All of the railroads 
destroyed have been rebuilt and reopened. 
The work of reconstruction on the “Nord” 
Railroad, traversing the devastated regions 
and suffering the greatest damage, shows what 
is being done. The recent report of the presi- 
dent of this road states that of more than 
600 bridges destroyed 475 have been rebuilt 
and 80 more are in course of reconstruction. 
Of three important tunnels destroyed all have 
been rebuilt. Of 390 railway stations des- 
troyed 200 have been rebuilt and other re- 
construction has made similar progress. 

During the war 1,100 kilometers of canal 
were destroyed and virtually all of this has 
been reopened to navigation, 136 wharves that 
had been destroyed have been rebuilt and 28 
new ones constructed. The canal system of 
France has always been an essential factor in 
the transportation of the country. To-day 
it is approaching normal, just as the railway 
system is, in ability to serve the country. 

All of these problems in French recon- 
struction get back to a question of finance. 
There can be no doubt as to the staunch spirit 
of the people. There can be no doubt, unless 
it be in the minds of those who wanted to see 
Germany win the war, that France is at work— 
men, women, and children. The world which 
has always marveled at the industry of the 
women,of France must to-day pay them the 
homage of even greater praise for the way they 
have taken up the crushing burdens placed upon 
them by the war. Of course the women of 
the nation, old and young, are in black from 
Marseilles to Calais, for every family is in 
mourning; but they are in the fields, in the 
factories—everywhere—doing the work they 
did before the war, besides much of the work 
of the men killed in the war. And with their 
thrift and prudence in management they are 
helping France meet this enormous problem in 
finance. 

But how is France really meeting that prob- 
lem? Some people in England and America 
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are saying she is not doing her full duty in 
meeting it. In the main they seem to be 
people who are either frankly pro-German or 
those who have been led by Keynes and his 
disciples to believe that Germany is a far 
better economic risk than France and should, 
therefore, have her industries restored first. 
It may surprise some of these critics to know 
that a comparative study of the latest budgets 
of England and France shows that France is 
paying a per capita tax relatively higher, when 
relative resources are considered, than that 
of England and but 1o francs less in actual 
per capita amount. Mr. Paul Doumer lately 
submitted a comparative statement to the 
French Senate showing that the new budget of 
21 billion francs to be met by 38 million people 
meant a per capita tax of 550 francs, while the 
per capita tax of Great Britain, under her new 
budget, was 560 francs. He further showed 
that should Germany’s per capita tax be raised 
to the French level it would produce, from her 
68 million inhabitants, a total of 37 billion or 
38 billion francs per annum, enough to meet 
a payment of 12,500,000,000 francs toward her 
indemnity, besides meeting her own budget. 

Then there is heavy obligation of France’s 
foreign debts. Speaking of these, in the 
spring of this year, Premier Millerand said: 

“We do not request cancellation of our 
debts. We only ask time to breathe and to 
recover after four and one half years of ex- 
hausting war. Our propositions are those which 
any debtor would feel right in making in the in- 
terest of both himself and his creditors. 

“If France is obliged to meet her obligations 
abroad, at present rates of exchange, she would 
be forced to pay 23 times what she owes. Thus, 
after spending for the common good 30 billion 
francs, borrowed from her friends, she would 
have to pay 45 billion francs as France’s pre- 
mium to these same friends. Of course, that is 
not what they mean to require from us. 

“France is determined to rise from the ruins 
accumulated on her soil by the battle of 
nations. She will be able to make the neces- 
sary fiscal effort, taking all the measures the 
situation requires.” 

This resolute prime minister, who has been 
steadily growing in the public estimation of 
the world, has given a fresh evidence of his own 
determination that France hold true to the 
path of restoration by the prompt and coura- 
geous action he took during the railway strike 
in May. By his vigor and firmness he ended 
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it within three days, as the writer has good 
reason to recall. I was waiting across the 
Spanish border in San Sebastian for the re- 
opening of traffic and the first train to Paris. 
The third morning of the strike, traffic was re- 
sumed and an interrupted journey continued. 
That first train out of Bordeaux for the north 
made its way without the slightest interference, 
because of the strong man at the helm in Paris. 
That man has the confidence of his country 
and of the Allies and he is steering France over 
turbulent waters to a safe port. 

No one who has seen France in the stress of 
these hard days would think of saying that 
her course to that safe port is free from 
danger. It is tempestuous, and any craft less 
staunch than France would very likely go on 
the rocks; but the land of Joan of Arc is 
staunch to the depths of her Soul, and that is 
her strength and salvation. 


THE GIFT OF DEMOCRATIC JUSTICE 


RANCE has been a conserver of civilization 

for centuries. At Tours, Charles Martel 
turned back the Saracen and saved Europe. 
At the Marne, Joffre turned back the Ger- 
mans and again saved Europe and the world. 
In the twelve hundred years between, France 
has been a leader of thought and progress. 
To-day her ability to serve the world is greater 
than ever before. The world’s need of that 
service is likewise greater. France has stood 
for human rights and for property rights. Be- 
tween these two there has arisen an irrepressible 
conflict. The Bolsheviki sweeping from the 
northeast, as the Saracens did from the south- 
east, are proclaiming the destruction of prop- 
erty rights, through their transference to the 
people of the world collectively. No narrow 
view of property rights, concentrated in the 
hands of the few, can hope to prevail in any 
coming battle of Tours. France has more 
property owners, in proportion to her popula- 
tion, than any country in the world. She has 
more investors. She has democratized prop- 
erty rights so they are practically coextensive 
with human rights. By making the two virtu- 
ally interchangeable she has protected both. 
France has pointed the one safe way to main- 
tain the rights of private property. Within her 
borders those rights are universally exercised 
and enjoyed; and because of that they are uni- 
versally defended. France has a greater thing 
than her economic power, great as that power is 
—she has the supreme gift of democratic justice. 
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CAN THE MIDDLEMAN SURVIVE? 


Do the Excess Profit and Income Taxes Threaten His Elimination? 
Some Questions Prompted by Recent Happenings in the Grocery Trade 


BY 
THEODORE H. PRICE 


Editor, Commerce and Finance 


HE Procter & Gamble Co. of Cin- 

cinnati are the manufacturers of 

“Ivory Soap,” “Crisco,” and other 

nationally used products and their 

announcement that they would here- 
after sell their goods to retailers at same prices 
and upon the same terms as those made to 
jobbers has raised afresh two questions that 
are of very great interest to the commercial 
field of the United States. 

For the information of those who may be 
ignorant of the nomenclature of American 
business it should perhaps be explained that the 
term “jobber” is used to describe the individ- 
uals, firms, or corporations who are the in- 
termediaries of distribution between the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer and the retailer. 

The jobber buys from various manufacturers 
in large lots and on certain conventionalized 
terms of credit the assortment of articles that 
the retailers in the district served by him are 
likely to require, and resells them in smaller lots 
to those who deal directly with the public. He 
must take the risk of retail credits and if he is 
to succeed must carry an assorted stock from 
which he can quickly supply a demand that 
may be more or less capricious. 

-Now it is no new thing for the manufacturer 
to sell direct to the retailer but in consideration 
of the service rendered by the jobber the 
general practice has been to allow him a jobbers’ 
discount, that a retailer could not obtain; and 
this discount, less the cost of handling his bus- 
iness, was his profit. 

What the Procter & Gamble Co. has done is 
to abolish the jobbers’ discount and this means 
that the jobbers will no longer be able to make 
a profit out of handling the Procter & Gamble 
products. The grocery jobbing trade, in which 
it is estimated that at least 100,000 men (in- 
cluding 40,000 salesmen) are employed, is 
most directly affected by the policy that the 
Procter & Gamble Co. have adopted, but the 





questions involved are really national in their 
scope for they raise issues that concern the 
entire jobbing business of the country upon 
which a million or more men depend for a 
livelihood and threaten a principle of commer- 
cial organization and distribution that many 
believe is vital to its efficiency. 

That the indignation which has been aroused 
in the grocery jobbing trade by Procter & 
Gamble’s action may be understood it may 
perhaps be in order to quote the following 
letter published by the Indiana Association of 
Grocery Jobbers: 


Good-bye, P. & G. Gone! For years you have 
trudged and toiled on meagre profits to help build up 
a gigantic soap business located in Cincinnati. You 
have reached the peak of your endeavors; you have 
helped P. & G. to reach yonder Hill Top of Bigness. 

The parting has come, but you are not bidding a 
tearful good-bye. Instead their foot print is on the 
seat of your pants. 

Oh, no! You are not going down hill; not on 
your life—you are going to fight it out on the 
summit where you placed them. It’s your ex- 
istence. The wholesale grocery business is now 
brought to the acid test. Will you fight for your 
position or will you place your army of salesmen 
(sixty thousand strong in this United States of 
America) with them and force other manufacturers 
to follow P. & G.? Will you? Nay; you will not, 
we dare say. 

Are you a soap distributor or are you a real whole- 
sale grocer? The day is here—the arena is set— 
direct selling is the bull to gouge out the vitals of the 
wholesale grocery business. The wholesale grocer 
is the defender of an economic business principle. 
The spectators are the manufacturers of merchan- 
dise, waiting the decision. 


And that a line of battle has been drawn by 
the jobbers, on one side or the other of which 
manufacturers must align themselves, is clear 
from the following circular issued July 1st by 
the N. K. Fairbank Company of Chicago, one 
of Procter & Gamble’s principal competitors: 
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To the Wholesale Grocery Trade of the 
United States: 


We believe that the Wholesale Grocery business, 
as a business, is fundamentally right and economic- 
ally sound. 

We believe that one has but to point to the tre- 
mendous growth of the Wholesale Grocery business 
to prove these facts beyond dispute. 

We believe that any business which by its loyal 
coéperation and support has aided the N. K. Fair- 
bank Company in the development of its business is 
justly entitled to our continued steadfast support. 

We announce that we will in the future, as in the 
past, continue to distribute our products to the 
Retailer through the Jobber. 

This is a declaration of the policy of the N. K. 
Fairbank Company. 


COOPERATIVE STORES 


ROM these two documents it is clear that 

a bitter fight is to be expected within the 
grocery trade, but it is not so much with the 
details of a trade war as with the broader 
questions that it will bring to the forefront 
that the public is interested. 

The first of these questions is, “Can the 
middleman be eliminated?”’ The second, “ Do 
the income and excess profits taxes tend to 
strengthen monopoly?” 

As to the first question, “Can the middleman 
be eliminated?” it may at once be admitted 
that the ideal of the theoretical economist has 
always been a system of distribution that 
would save intermediate profits and make it 
possible for the consumer to buy directly from 
the producer. In an attempt to realize this 
ideal the codperative stores of England and the 
chain stores now multiplying so rapidly in this 
country have been established. The mail 
order houses are another development in the 
same direction. 

The codperative establishment has rarely 
succeeded in the United States, but in cities 
where the population is sufficiently dense to 
assure a large volume of trade and a prompt 
turnover the chain store would seem to render 
a real economic service and is therefore likely 
to be permanent. The mail order houses 
already established will probably also con- 
tinue to be an essential part of our distributive 
machinery, although the relative decrease in 
the rural population, and the automobile, 
which makes it so easy for the countryman to 
do his shopping in town, lead some to doubt 
whether the old mail order concerns can much 
extend their business or new ones can succeed, 
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unless they undertake to teach city dwellers to 
buy by mail, which is something they have not 
yet attempted. 

Our total domestic trade is estimated at over 
70 billion dollars, which sum represents the 
aggregate cost of the commodities bought by 
American consumers and does not include 
rents, taxes, savings, life insurance, amuse- 
ments, or travel. , 

No precise figures have been compiled, but 
my own idea, based upon general knowledge of 
the subject is that the total sales of the mail 
order and multiple store concerns do not exceed 
10 billions, if, indeed, they are so large. If | 
am wrong in this idea | shall be glad to be cor- 
rected. The question is important. But if | 
am right then goods having a value of 60 
billions are sold in the old fashioned way by 
dealers who have but moderate capital and 
small establishments, but who, because they 
must nevertheless give credit and carry stocks, 
find it necessary to buy their goods where they 
can have access to a wide assortment and pay 
as they are reimbursed by their customers. 
The existence of these small dealers is the 
raison d’etre of the jobbing business. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


T WILL never be possible to ignore entirely 
the personalequationinsalesmanship. Aman 
or woman prefers to trade with a friend if that 
be possible and the tradesman who can make 
a friend of his patron has a wonderful hold 
upon him. Big business concerns have schools 
where the art of making friends is taught but 
those who know the proprietors of the shops at 
which they trade will realize the magnetic 
effect of this friendly relationship. 

Then there is the element of credit. Few of us 
realize its importance. Most of those who earn 
daily wages or salaries spend their pay before 
they receive it. They are paid, upon the 
average, twice a month, not in advance but 
after they have done their work. They are, 
therefore, giving their employers credit for the 
value of their work and they must in turn buy 
on credit if they are to live. . 

If there are 40 million people working for 
wages or salaries in the United States, and if 
they receive as at present an average of $4 a 
day paid them half monthly for each twelve 
days work, we have a total of $1,920,000,000 for 
which the employees are constantly giving 
credit to their employers. For a year this 
aggregates $49,780,000,000 or say 50 billions, 
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which is within 10 billions of my estimate of 
the business done by other enterprises than the 
chain stores and mail order houses. A large 
share of this 50 billion dollars worth of goods is 
and must be sold on credit and in most cases 
settlement is made only once a month. 


CREDIT AS A NECESSITY 


VERY large majority of the retailers must 

have credit in order to give credit, and the 
jobbers have the capital and the personal 
knowledge that enable them to sell on time 
with safety. For this reason it seems im- 
probable that they can be eliminated. They 
are necessary. 

In the case of concerns who have large capital 
and a product for which an imperative demand 
or an imagined need ‘has been created by ad- 
vertising it may perhaps be possible to set up 
an organization that can sell direct to the 
retailers on credit terms that would meet their 
varied requirements. 
would, however, have to be a large one and un- 
less its circulation was continually quickened 
by the dynamic energy of a super-efficient ex- 
ecutive its extremities will become atrophied 
and cease to function. 

This is what may be called nature’s anti-trust 
law. When any organization gets so big that 
its remoter members do not promptly respond 
to the will of its chief it is likely to become 
inefficient and its competitors generally out- 
strip it after the genius who has created it is 
dead. 

In this law the jobbers will find consolation, 
but it is to some extent nullified by the obvious 
answer to the second question, “ Do the income 
and excess profit taxes tend to strengthen 
monopoly?” 

That they do seems to be undeniable, be- 
cause they encourage huge expenditures for 
advertising that can only be undertaken by 
large concerns who are thereby enabled to 
smother competition and increase their grip 
on the nation’s trade. 

I heard the other day of a rich corporation 
whose directors decided to spend $220,000 in 
advertising because they figured that the real 
cost to them would be only $90,000. 
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In other words, they calculated that their 
excess profit tax would be diminished by 
$130,000 because their net profit would be re- 
duced by the $220,000 they were to pay for 
advertising. 

If, as a result of this advertising, their net 
profit should be increased by only twice what 
the advertising cost, or $440,000 (and this is, | 
am informed, a moderate estimate) they will 
have largely augmented their net income after 
paying taxes and strengthened their grip upon 
the market. In the case of corporations 
having a larger income and spending more for 
advertising, the figures would be much more 
striking. Copartnerships that have no excess 
profit tax to pay are similarly stimulated to 
advertise by the income tax. The present short- 
age of paper is partly due to the enormous 
increase in advertising that has followed the 
imposition of these war taxes. 


MONOPOLY TENDENCIES 


HE war has taught us many things. It was 

largely won by advertising. The Liberty 
Loans were sold because of the skill with which 
they were advertised. Before conscription 
the British army was recruited by advertising. 
Many of us will never forget the appeal of the 
poster in which a little boy was depicted as 
asking his father, “And what did you do in the 
great war, Daddy?” 

Raemaker’s wonderful cartoons, reproduced 
as advertisements, had a tremendous influence 
in arousing men and women to make an end 
of militarism and its atrocities. As a result, 
the art of advertising has been studied and 
improved, it has been dignified, its psychology 
is better understood and its value is more ap- 
preciated than ever before. 

The income and excess profit taxes have, 
however, given us a new conception of 
the monopolistic power that those who are 
able and willing to advertise can acquire and 
assuming the indefinite continuance of these 
taxes it seems inevitable that big business 
will grow bigger and more inexorable in 
its demands while the little fellow who can- 
not advertise largely will gradually become 
invisible. 














JAPAN CHALLENGES US TO 
CONTROL CALIFORNIA 


Oriental Press and Public Men on the Proposed Restrictions in 
Our West Coast State. Baron Kaneko’s Warning to America. 
What Europe Thinks of the Democratic Platform and Nominee 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 


And foolish notion.” 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


ALIFORNIA’S pending legislation 
to prevent the ownership or leas- 
ing of land by Orientals has caused 
a great deal of angry comment in 
Japan. The situation was raised 

to the pitch of a diplomatic issue by the inter- 
view given by Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, 
member of the Privy Council of the Empire, 
to John Foord, special correspondent of the 
New York Times. Speaking deliberately, as 
the mouthpiece of the Japanese Government, 
Viscount Kaneko delivered a pronouncement 
which, remembering that it was couched in the 
studied moderation of diplomatic phraseology, 
was of distinctly startling import. Said Vis- 
count Kaneko: “The action of some people 
in California threatens to strain the relations 
between Japan and the United States to a 
critical point. Japan has borne patiently a 
long series of attacks on the legal rights of the 
60,000 Japanese in that state, but the limit of 
endurance has been very nearly reached. [| 
have not the slightest fear of facing the danger 
of a breach of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, but I do fear that if the proposed 
legislation to be submitted to popular refer- 
endum in California next November goes 
through, there will be implanted in the Jap- 
anese mind a rankling sense of wrong inflicted 
by America that time will not efface.” 

That Viscount Kaneko accurately reflected 
the sentiments of his fellow-countrymen seems 
clear from a survey of Japanese press-comment. 
The Osaka Mainichi remarks: 

If the anti-Japanese proposal is carried out, all the 


Japanese in California will be reduced to the state 
of coolies without being able to engage in agricultural 


pursuits for which they are innately qualified. Ac- 
cording to statistics of three years ago, the value of 
agricultural produce turned out by the Japanese 
amounted to $42,000,000 a year, and it is estimated 
that the output had increased to about $100,000,000 
last year on account of the incréase in output and 
the rise in the price of produce. It need not be 
pointed out what a large proportion the Japanese in 
California are making to the promotion of agriculture 
in that state and to the furtherance of the welfare 
of its people. The Japanese are not a people to be 
content with being coolies or hirelings, they have 
particularly apt brains for agricultural manage- 
ment;.and this is why Japanese agriculture in Cali- 
fornia is so successful. Now it is proposed to for- 
bid the Japanese to use their brains and to deprive 
them of the benefits accruing from aptitude for 
agriculture. Can anything more unjust and in- 
humane be found anywhere else in the world? , 


Says the Mainichi in conclusion: “Will 
Japan tolerate this simply because of the pleas 
made for the promotion of Japanese-American 
friendship?” 


The Tokyo Chuwo adjures the American 
people as a whole to step in and stop the move- 
ment: 


Anti-Japanism in California is a question for 
settlement among the Americans themselves rather 
than for settlement between Japan and America; 
it is a question of American morality in theeyes of the 
world. The Japanese immigrants reside and work 
in America; they are exerting themselves in the in- 
terest of America. If the renewed anti-Japanese 
movement in California is only intended for the elec- 
tion campaign, there will be no need to take serious 
notice of it, but if the movement takes on a concrete 
aspect, American citizens ought not to remain silent 
and allow the agitators to do as they like. Justice 
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and humanity are the much-vaunted motto of 
American statesmen; they had the courage to liber- 
ate Negroes and to attack Russia for maltreating the 
Jews. If the anti-Japanese movement in California 
is carried on in real earnest, it will be very dishonor- 
able to America. We have no doubt that the 
Americans themselves will take steps to settle the 
trouble. 


_ Interwoven with their treatment of the 
California land question, Japanese editors are 
discussing America’s relation to the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance Treaty. Tomany 
Japanese the value of the Alliance has‘ been 
undermined by America. England, owing to 
her paramount desire to keep on cordial terms 
with America, is too much influenced by Amer- 
ica to support her Japanese ally in any matter 
where American and Japanese interests con- 
flict. Then, again, Australia (which excludes 
Japanese immigrants) sympathizes with Cali- 
fornia and backs up America in British Im- 
perial councils. Some Japanese even charge 
America with interference in the arrangements 
for the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese pact. 
All this gives rise to anti-American comment 
and the expression of doubts whether it is for 
Japan’s interest to see the Alliance renewed. 
Typical of this sort of comment is a leading 
article in the Tokio Asahi, which runs in part: 


During the five years of war Japan faithfully 
observed her obligations under the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and the Japanese navy maintained single- 
handed the safety of communications between Aus- 
tralia and India and Europe, but this has not allayed 
Australian misgivings regarding Japan. It may be 
assumed that the majority of Australians hope for an 
alliance, or at least some special agreement, between 
Great Britain and America rather than for the con- 
tinuance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

On the other hand, the British Government has 
become pro-American since the prosperity of Ger- 
many became a menace to Great Britain, and that 
tendency has become more glaring of late. The 
pro-Americanism of the British Government mani- 
fested itself in the conclusion of a treaty of arbitra- 
tion with America at the time the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance had been renewed for the third time. Sub- 
sequently the British Government recognized the 
Monroe Doctrine of America. 


Both during the war and at the Peace Con- 
ference, says the Asahi, the British “based 
their diplomatic policy on pro-Americanism, 
and from this it deduces: “At a time when there 
is such a strong pro-American feeling in Great 
Britain, it is unthinkable that the British 
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Government should arrange for the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance without taking 


American wishes into consideration. It also 
goes without saying that Japanese and Am- 
erican interests are not identical.” 

The Tokio Yorodzu writes in similar vein: 
“If the British Government intends to reduce 
the scope of the Alliance, out of consideration 
for the sentiment of Australia and other col- 
onies as well as of America, Great Britain 
should learn that it will be extremely difficult 
to renew the Alliance. It is difficult 
for us to see how it can be advisable to maintain 
only the name of an alliance.” And the Tokio 
Yomiuri maintains that at the time of the 1911 
renewal of the Alliance “the fundamental 
principle of excluding America from its stipu- 
lations was laid down.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN POLITICAL UNION 


N THIS connection it is interesting that the 

well-known English writer Raymond Rad- 
clyffe, in a recent appeal for Anglo-American 
political union, bases his argument primarily 
upon the necessity of a combination of the 
British Empire and America to maintain their 
common interests in the Pacific from the pres- 
sure of Japan. Says Mr. Radclyffe, writing 
in the New Witness (London): 


I want the two nations (England and America) 
to combine. I want more than this. I want Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand to enter into one 
great Anglo-Saxon confederation. There are now 
almost as many Americans in Canada as there are 
Britishers. The two nations should be one. At the 
moment this looks unlikely, because the Canadians 
are prohibiting certain exports into the United 
States. But the time must come when the whole of 
North America will be under one flag. New 
Zealand has taken Samoa and the Cook Islands. 
Australia has New Guinea. The whole of the 
Pacific should be under the same flag. 

The day is approaching when the irrepressible 
Japanese will surely ask for equal rights in New 
Zealand, Australia, and on the Pacific Coast. They 
have long postponed this question. Now we know 
only too well that neither the Canadians in Van- 
couver, nor the Americans’ in California, nor the 
Australians, nor the New Zealanders, will have any 
truck with the Yellow Race. I am sorry for this. 
I think that we are quite wrong, but facts are facts, 
and we must face them. It seems to me that the 
only way out of the difficulty is to make a great 
Anglo-Saxon confederation with the same laws, the 
same language, the same literature, and the same 
currency. 

If all the English-speaking races combined to- 
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gether they could influence the world. Japan would 
at once see that it would be impossible for her to 
insist upon an alteration in the immigration laws of 
America and Canada. Japanese statesmen are 
sensible, longheaded men; they would never attempt 
the impossible, and they would never dream of 
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fighting an Anglo-Saxon confederation. But if 
Socialism continues to grow in Japan it is quite on 
the cards that Japan may be forced into war with the 
United States, a war which would compel us to 
surrender our alliance and help our cousins. We 
do not want any more wars. 


BRITISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN COMMENT 
ON AMERICAN POLITICS 


HE Democratic Convention was not 

so widely discussed by the European 

press as was the case with its Re- 

publican rival. This is perhaps be- 

cause Europeans generally look for a 
Republican victory in November. And what 
comment there was concerned itself less with 
our domestic issues than with the Democratic 
attitude toward foreign affairs, especially the 
League of Nations, Anglo-American relations 
and Ireland. 


Turning first to the British press, we find the 
London Daily News expressing satisfaction 
that the Democratic Party has come out 
squarely for the Versailles Treaty and the 
League, while in similar vein the London Daily 
Chronicle states that President Wilson seemed 
to be in a fair way of realizing his hope of mak- 
ing the League the paramount issue of the elec- 
tion. The London Times hints that Euro- 
peans, by their own conduct, have had some- 
thing to do with America’s doubtful attitude 
toward Transatlantic matters, as follows: 
“It would be wise frankly to ask ourselves 
whether it is strange if the progress of Euro- 
pean affairs since the Armistice should have 
induced in American minds a feeling of be- 
wilderment bordering on alarm.” 

Some British papers foresee a certain amount 
of “tail-twisting” in the coming campaign 
but such ebullutions of anti-English sentiment 
are discounted as inevitable outcroppings in 
every American Presidential election. Says 
the Daily Telegraph: 


_The Irish vote is a potent factor in American elec- 
tioneering, and we must make every allowance for 
those who are under the painful necessity of court- 
ing it. That circumstance, with the activity of 
hyphenated and other Germans, may account for the 





virulent attacks upon this country which have been 
plentiful enough in some quarters. There are cer- 
tain groups in the United States who make twisting 
the lion’s tail their favorite amusement, and would 
be deeply disappointed in a Presidential election if 
abundant opportunities for this pastime were denied 
them. It is one of the conventions of American 
party politics which we might wish removed, but 
which, like many other conventions has lost a good 
deal of its original meaning for most of those who 
would yield to it. 

More serious, though again much less serious 
than it looks, is that carping and grudging criticism 
which some writers and speakers in each country be- 
stow upon the people and politics of the other. 
This tone is much more noticeable in America than 
it is here, though it cannot be said that we are ens 
tirely guiltless in the matter. 


The Democratic platform’s Irish plank 
naturally rouses no enthusiasm in London, and 
the Morning Post writes somewhat tartly: 


Americans themselves openly remark that the 
Irish question is used merely as an election cry, 
thereby implying that the people of this country 
need not take things very seriously. The fact re- 
mains, however, that American politicians do not 
scruple to serve their own ends by resorting to an 
expedient which they know is offensive to the 
English nation, and which, as they also know, is 
clean contrary to the traditional policy of the 
United States. The principle of that policy is to re- 
frain from interference in the domestic affairs of 
Europe, and we may add that among the great 
powers of Europe the same principle is observed in 
respect of affairs occurring within the jurisdic- 
tion of any given nation. Nor would the most 
reckless among British politicians even consider the 
possibility of gaining votes by inserting in his elec- 
tion address a reference to a matter of purely 
American concern. 


However, most English editors seem to take 
an attitude typified by the comment of the 
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Daily Telegraph, which remarks that it is 
“not greatly perturbed by this diluted patron- 
age (the Democrats’ Irish plank), nor by the 
much more fervid sympathy for Irish inde- 
pendence which some American politicians 
thought proper to exhibit.” 


Regarding Anglo-American relations the 
London Express states optimistically: “The 
minds of true men on both sides of the Atlantic, 
whatever their politics, are fully seized of the 
vital importance of Anglo-American friend- 
ship. Democrat or Republican, Cox or Hard- 
ing, that is a plank common to all our 
platforms.” And in similar vein the Daily Tele- 
graph writes: “We all want Englishmen and 
Americans to be animated by the most genuine 
feelings toward one another, and genuine 
friendship ought to be sound enough to stand 
the strain of a few hard words and occasional 
divergencies of opinion. It is only with stran- 
gers that you must be invariably formal and 
polite. Friends and kinsfolk can afford to be 
less reserved.” 


Turning now to the French press, we find 
comment on the San Francisco Convention 
concerning itself almost entirely with its effect 
upon America’s attitude toward the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations. Some 
papers, such as the Petit Parisien, declare with 
satisfaction that judging from Governor Cox’s 
past speeches he ‘‘favors a treaty to conclude 
peace and a League to maintain it;” and the 
Midi asserts: “What is perhaps best in the 
choice of Governor Cox is that he is eager, like 
the majority of his countrymen, in and out of 
politics, to hasten the coming of peace.’’ Other 
Paris papers express some apprehension lest 
the nomination of Cox over McAdoo, “the 
White House candidate,” will mean a reduc- 
tion in importance of the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations as an election 
issue. 

However, many French editors seem to think 
that, whether the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans win in November, America will come into 
the League in some satisfactory fashion. As 
the Journal des Débais puts it: “Whatever 
happens, America will re-take her place in the 
union of civilized people. For the moment she 
is entirely occupied with party politics. But 
in a few months, when she will have chosen her 
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President, she will begin to interest herself in 
world affairs. At the present stage of civiliza- 
tion the isolation of so great a nation is im- 
possible, at least for any length of time. We 
ardently desire the return of the great trans- 
Atlantic republic. 

“Meanwhile, do not let us lose sight of the 
forest because of the trees. Whoever may be the 
new occupant of the White House, the United 
States will, as soon as he is elected, cease to be 
entirely occupied with internal politics. For 
the rest of the world that will be of immense 
importance, and it is only regrettable that there 
are still some months to wait.” 


German editors do not seem to be greatly 
impressed with the Republicans’ choice for 
President. The German press, conservative 
and radical alike, agree in considering Senator 
Harding a respectable mediocrity. Says the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung: “He is a respectable, 
pale personality, who will not make any trouble 
for the bosses, as he is not committed in any 
direction.” And the editorial goes on to say: 
“Nothing so strikingly characterizes present- 
day America as the nomination of this harm- 
less, pliable Senator from Ohio in a time that 
calls for a strong, unbendable leader full of 
character. 

“The Republican platform obviously shies 
at taking a clear-cut standpoint on the. big 
questions of the day. It contains nothing but 
carefully calculated evasions. It contains 
nothing constructive, no useful idea, no at- 
tempt to think and rebuild. It contains no 
understanding of the deep change wrought 
by the World War in all fields of life.” 


Similarly, the Berlin Kreuzzeitung declares: 


There is not much to be said about Senator Hard- 
ing, because he has not done much. One has the im- 
pression that the Republican Convention purposely 
did not select a big man for its candidate because the 
Republicans feared he might prove as autocratic 
and independent as President Wilson. Hoover 
would have been a man of much greater intellectual 
importance than Senator Harding; so would Senator 
Johnson. But the Republicans wanted no Presi- 
dent who might think himself wiser than the poli- 
ticians, and the Republicans preferred an average 
man with whom one could talk. The Americans 
now appear to have a certain disincunation for in- 
tellectually strong Presidents. 
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ARTICLE II 


How the Growth of “‘ Big Businesses ’’ Has Made It Impossible for Any Single 
Group of Men to Supply or Control the Necessary Credits to Finance Them. 
The Influence of War’s Hang-over Upon the Operation of the Federal Reserve 
Act. Effects of Trade and Bank Acceptances Upon the Financial Situation 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


NE meets considerable difficulty 
in trying to get at the ownership 
of the wealth of the country by 
apparently being forced to decide 
between real wealth and paper 

wealth. And the line between them is shad- 
owy. An immense amount of bank credit is 
out and this swells the bank statements. Every 
dollar of bank credit produces a corresponding 
dollar in bank deposits. When the volume 
of credit is reduced, the apparent value of 
bank deposits will go down. This decline will 
be one of the signs of the approach to a more 
normal condition, although some banks will 
have tq exercise tolerable ingenuity in ex- 
planation—especially those which have been 
advertising the increase of deposits and without 
any striking effort to deny the part played by 
peculiarly able management in their accumu- 
lation. Some industrial statements of con- 
dition also will look a little as though they had 
been carelessly stepped on by an elephant. 
Yet, after many of these dollar values have 
taken on a frazzled look, we shall likely have 
more actual wealth than we now have. So let 
us not be dazzled by dollars in millions but look 
calmly at the rather surprising changes that 
have recently come about in the country and 
take the dollar mark tags on the exhibits as 
descriptions rather than as prices. 

It is necessary to talk in dollars as we have no 
other easy measure. This is especially con- 
fusing when dealing with bank credit and the 
growth of bank resources, for we have to des- 
cribe both capital and credit in dollar terms 
and there is a great deal of difference between 
capital and credit. This is unfortunate be- 
cause it leads to a confusion between their 
powers and the notion that credit can be made 
to substitute for capital. Credit does have the 
power to purchase; it helps to transfer capital 





and that which capital produces. But it is 
intangible, whereas capital is tangible—it is in 
bricks, mortar, machinery, and goods. You 
might say that capital was the factory and 
credit the transportation line from the factory 
to the world. You can vastly increase the 
transportation line but, if you do not increase 
the output of the factory, you will not really 
add to the wealth of the country; you will only 
be using a whole box car to carry a single spool 
of cotton. That is, roughly, what we are 
doing to-day. This credit railway which 
would normally facilitate the interchange of 
capital has grown so large in proportion to the 
capital to be exchanged that it takes a whole 
train of these cars to transport what formerly 
a single car would carry. 

It may be possible to discover what the 
present dollar is in terms of the dollar figures 
that we grew accustomed to in the years be- 
tween 1880 and the opening of the war. We 
may talk of 40 or 50 or 60 cent dollars, but such 
comparisons do not help because the price 
changes have not been so usefully uniform. 
The whole financial and industrial situation 
is too spotty and abnormal to admit of generali- 
zation—which means that it has not been 
abnormal long enough to permit us to decide on 
a normal. We do know that a corporation 
which, ten years ago, might, with a million 
dollars of cash capital, have been adequately 
financed, to-day requires about ten millions to 
be in the same productive position. The tre- 
mendous demands for capital by manufacturing 
and other corporations are not necessarily in- 
dicative of increased power, but may be due to 
the necessity of involving more money in each 
turnover of the same or less goods than be- 
fore. Germany, which has very little food and 
very little production, and therefore very little 
to buy with money, is inundated by a flood of 
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paper marks and its companies are being re- 
capitalized and consolidated, in vast paper 
pyramids. So capital additions may not al- 
ways mean an increase in wealth producing 
power. 

An extraordinary number of money counters 
are to-day needed for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and the old normal working capital is not 
sufficient. Profits are likewise described in the 
same sort of money, so that it is not unusual to 
find that a year’s profit will exceed in dollars 
the whole inventory value of the plant—a con- 
dition that seems anomalous until one tries to 
duplicate the plant. Then it is discovered that 
the inventory value represents but a fraction of 
the replacement cost. The comparison of 
profits expressed in new money with plant 
values expressed in old money leads many to 
give a wild “view hallo” and to speed on the 
profiteer hounds. Because of the large ex- 
pansions of money we now have millionaires 
who would otherwise be only hundred thousand 
dollar men. And those of them with a sense 
of humor are in on the joke. 

A direct result of popularizing millionairedom 
is that the old invested fortunes which, unless 
they happened to be involved in manufacturing 
(and few were) are no longer of large importance 
in finance, and the private money lender has 
entirely ceased to be a factor. And socially 
the effect has been that, with so many new 
millionaires about, the more blatant of the old 
millionaires and their kin cannot, #ith income 
taxes and the like, afford to make any of these 
expenditures which might formerly have been 
counted on to drag down the newspaper space. 
One attains notorious exclusiveness now only 
by well advertised economy. 

The private money lenders, the successors 
of Russel Sage and Hetty Green, are no longer 
important because no one individual has 
money enough to make worth while loans to 
the classes to whom Russel Sage, for instance, 
was accustomed to lend money. The man 
who might have needed a million dollars in an 
emergency ten years ago, needs five or ten 
million in a similar emergency to-day. And 
no individuals in the business of lending money 
can go into these larger figures without making 
themselves partners of the borrowers. The 
importance of the individual rich man has de- 
creased and the importance of the unions of 
forces, such as banks and corporations, has in- 
creased. The private banker following the 
line which began with the late J. P. Morgan, is 
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less and less an individual money lender and 
more and more a mobilization officer of bank 
credit and a salesman of securities. 

No one man, and no group of men, are to- 
day rich enough to dominate the resources of 


the United States. There are no successors to 
J. P. Morgan, J. J. Hill, and E. H. Harriman. 
_In 1913, the Pujo Committee found, with sub- 
stantial accuracy, that the most active agents 
in centralizing the control of credit were J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the First National Bank, the 
National City Bank and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., all 
of New York, and Lee Higgenson & Co., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston. These 
banking firms are larger to-day than ever they 
were before. During the war, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., as the fiscal agent for the Allies, made 
enormous sums of money and it is to-day easily 
the most important banking house in the 
world. When they built their present building 
a few vears ago, they thought it would do for 
all time. To-day they have departments 
scattered all about Wall Street and they have 
just bought a whole new office building to ex- 
tend into. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is not so im- 
portant a factor as before the war; neither is 
the First National Bank, the management of 
which has always tended toward the private 
banking house rather than toward the com- 
mercial bank. But its place has been more 
than taken by the Guaranty Trust Company 
and coming along right behind is the Bankers’ 
Trust Company. The Boston firms have their 
very intimate relations with the National 
Shawmut Bank and the Old Colony Trust 
Company, which are respectively the largest 
bank and the largest trust company in New 
England. Grouped together, these financiers 
command a far larger aggregate capital than 
anybody thought of having in 1913. The 
National City Bank then, for instance, had 
resources of somewhat more than a quarter 
of a billion; now its resources exceed a billion. 
The Guaranty Trust Company which absorbed 
the Morgan Trust Company, the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company, and the Standard Trust 
Company, then had resources of somewhat 
more than 200 millions; now its resources are 
approaching a billion. But the point is that 
these are not monopolized resources. The 
banks and:banking houses by no means con- 
trol the industry of the country; they could not 
control it if they wanted to. But it is more to 
the point that they do not want to; and, 
what is still more to the point, without these 
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vast aggregations of capital, we could not pro- 
vide for the extraordinarily large needs of large 
business enterprises. They simply must be 
large; and they are large for exactly the same 
reason that a locomotive of to-day is larger than 
it was twenty years ago; that is because it has 
a larger load to pull. 

These banks and banking houses have con- 
nections which reach all over the country. 
Their managers are recruited from all over the 
country; there is nothing hereditary in the 
management of Wall Street. It is true that 
J. P. Morgan is the titular head of Morgan & 
Company, but he is not taking his father’s 
place in banking for several reasons; one being 
that there is no such place to take. Henry 
P. Davison of Morgan & Co., is the nearest 
approach to an outstanding figure in Wall 
Street, yet | doubt if his name is ever men- 
tioned about the cracker box. The only large 
portion of the many activities of the late 
J. P. Morgan that he has taken over is in the 
picking of men. In addition to his financial abil- 
ity, he seems able to run across the right men for 
big undertakings. Several of the Morgan 
partners were admitted at his suggestion. 
Charles H. Sabin, who has made such a 
marvelous record as president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and Seward Prosser, president 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company, were both 
introduced into New York banking by Mr. 
Davison. It would probably be impossible 
to float an issue of securities amounting to a 
hundred millions or more against the active 
opposition of J. P. Morgan & Company, but, 
at the same time, it is rather difficult to con- 
ceive that this active opposition would arise 
unless the undertaking were one that promised 
to be destructive and thus to impair confidence 
in the whole market. 

For active opposition is generated by a de- 
sire for a monopoly and the desire for monopoly 
has passed from the capitalists to the labor 
unions. There is a very curious similarity be- 
tween the progression of business and the pro- 
gression of labor. In the monopolistic stage of 
business, it was instantly recognized that any 
one who controlled transportation controlled 
the country, and rebates and sundry favors 
Were a not unimportant part in the building of 
some of the large corporations. To-day, we 
similarly find that the most active monopolists 
are the railroad brotherhoods who not only talk 
strike so often but also keep so closely to the 
same phrases that the wonder is that they do 
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not have these speeches set to music and reg- 
ularly played on the phonograph. Commodore 
Vanderbilt, a rough-heeled monopolist, would, 
if he were reincarnated, find himself to-day 
most at home in the offices of the Plumb Plan 
League. 

But what has brought all this about? Why 
should the country have changed so much in 
half a dozen years? Why should it be so ex- 
traordinarily difficult to pick up personalities 
to fit the alluring description of the “Robber 
Barons of Wall Street”? Why is it practically 
impossible for any one financially to define what 
Wall Street isP And why, also, is it impossible 
satisfactorily to define “big business” in such: 
a way that all of its members may be in- 
vidiously described? 

There are several reasons. The largest 
single reason is that the Federal Reserve Act, 
as I explained in my last article, made the 
banking of the country national instead of 
personal. In the panic of 1907, the financiers 
of New York gathered in J. P. Morgan’s 
library. Whenever anything happened, the 
finances of the country were put into his hands. 
The Secretary of the Treasury might as well 
have been a wampum collector. Washington 
was not on the financial map. To-day, when 
a financial cloud appears, the gatherings are in 
Washington under the auspices of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The big bankers make for 
that city with all speed. The second reason is 
that nearly every one has learned that mo- 
nopoly does not pay. The third reason is that 
nearly every one has learned that the country 
is too big to be monopolized. And the fourth 


reason is that those who were congenital monop- 


olists, were so busy playing around with their 
monopolies that they did not notice that the 
automobile business was quite a thriving in- 
fant; and then, all at once, it appeared full 
grown and dressed up. The Federal Reserve 
System, the war, and the automobile have 
worked together to bring vast changes. 

The Federal Reserve Act has never had a 
chance to work under normal conditions. 
First it had to deal with an abnormal depres- 
sion, then with financing a war, and then with 
trying to tie down a credit balloon that sud- 
denly inflated and threatened to ascend to the 


‘heavens. When.it began, the country was in 


the depths of the Great War depression and few 
business men needed credit because there was 
no business to do, and thus the member banks 
had no pressure at all upon them and redis- 
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For instance, on 
December 31, 1914, $16,000,000 Federal Re- 
serve notes were outstanding and of these 
$12,000,000 were secured by gold and less than 


counting was negligible. 


$4,000,000 by eligible paper. Then began the 
large purchases by the Allies and the flooding 
of this country with gold. Money could be 
borrowed as low as 23 per cent. Business be- 
gan to boom, but the gold imports made avail- 
able such vast quantities of credit that the 
banks themselves were able generally to care 
for all the business offered. On December 30, 
1915, the outstanding Federal Reserve notes 
had increased to $214,000,000, but of these only 
$16,000,000 were secured by commercial paper; 
the balance was covered by gold. A year 
later the notes had passed the $300,000,000 
mark but all except about $18,000,000 was still 
covered by gold. Then we entered the war 
and the Government started to borrow. 
Under ordinary circumstances the more one 
borrows the better for the country, provided 
this borrowing goes into productive enter- 
prise, for then the money turns into goods, 
goes around through the business cycle, and by 
the time the goods are consumed they are again 
represented by money. But a considerable 
portion of the money borrowed for war does 
not go into the business cycle; a portion of it 
goes into material which is not consumed but 
which is destroyed, and therefore does not 
continue around the circle. The money repre- 
senting those destroyed goods remains in ex- 
istence. In order to get more goods the 
Government must again borrow and each bor- 
rowing leaves floating an amount of credit that 
is not represented by goods. The war needs 
were so stupendous that it is very doubtful if 
under the old banking system it would have 
been possible to create the credits which we 
needed for war. 

Under the Federal Reserve System, a con- 
siderably greater credit expansion is possible 
than under the individual bank system. There 
are so many factors entering into the pos- 
sibilities of loan expansion that it is impossible 
without digressing into a treatise on the subject 
to give the exact limit of expansion. Undér 
certain conditions, the possible expansion of 
‘the loans of member banks would be twenty- 
five times the excess reserve of the Federal 
Reserve banks. Under other conditions, the 


multiple of expansion would be as low as ten. 
But, in any event, an enormous expansion of 
credit has taken place, and in October, 1918, 
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for the first time, of the nearly $3,000,000,000 
Federal Reserve notes outstanding, more were 
secured by commercial paper than by gold. 
The result of this tremendous volume of credit 
is reflected in an enormous increase of deposits 
—for a bank credit also turns up as a deposit. 
In twenty years our national banking resources 
as expressed in dollars increased from less than 
$5,000,000,000 to more than $22,000,000,000 
and the larger increase came during the war; 
therefore all of the dollar figures showing the 
decentralization of credit have to be taken for 
what they are and not related to dollars of, 
say, 1913 or i899 or of any previous period. 
The figures do not mean all that they seem to 
mean. Our wealth is not boundless; our 
prosperity may be quite illusory and certainly 
we have not found ourselves. But we have 
changed! 

It is not worth while to discuss the loan policy 
of the Federal Reserve System and whether 
the Reserve Board ought to have done this or 
to have done that. Undoubtediy, there is an 
inflation of credit—a vast amount afloat which 
is not related to and which could not now be 
used in production. This, quite naturally, has 
been used to promote speculation. 
have a shortage of goods, and that we un- 
doubtedly have, and at the same time have 
large credit facilities, it is to be expected that 
those credit facilities would be diverted to 
speculating in the goods. The bankers whose 
resources used to be small and who now find 
themselves with great amounts of money are 
using part of that money in productive enter- 
prise, but also they are using another (and 
nobody knows how large) part in helping others 
to hang on to what has already been produced, 
in the hope that it may be sold at very high 
prices. Then there are those who cannot get 
railway cars to send their goods to market. 
They must have credit until transportation can 
be thawed out. Vast stocks are presently held 
up all over the country simply because they 
cannot get to market, while the markets they 
are destined for are bare and at the mercy 
of speculators who also want credit. Of 
course, it is a tail-chasing game but rather an 
old one, which the boys always play when they 
have the chance, and we should have to expect 
our bankers to be supermen if we expected 
them not to play, or not to help others to play. 
It is unfortunately true that a small but not 
sufficiently small number of bank officers do 
(and, I think, immorally) profit at least by the 
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LOUIS K. LIGGETT 


‘One of the new figures in American finance. Mr. Liggett is president of the United Drug Company and head of the Liggett 
chain stores. The Liggett interests are the largest drug distributors in the world 


‘ knowledge which they gain as bank officers. 


Some institutions wink at the practice; others 
dismiss the men. The old banker liked to have 
it believed that he was a superman, but he was 
not and neither are his descendants. They do 
not differ from other human beings in having 
a fondness-for fat, safe profits. They are just 
plain, ordinary citizens who mix about the 
same amount of sense and nonsense in their 
words and actions as does any other class, and 
it is ridiculous to expect them to be otherwise. 
They will help their depositors to speculate 
with the new found money power and will 
themselves dabble until a sufficient number of 
them have been bitten, and after that they will 


_ know- some of the ways in which the new 


animal should not be handled. The ultimate 
responsibility for banking conditions will rest 
upon the individual bankers—upon the officers 
and committees controlling the various banks, 
and, instead of making rules to govern them, 
it would probably be more to the point to give 
them free rein, let them make profits openly 
rather than clandestinely, and then hold them 
to a very high measure of personal responsi- 
bility. Such a course contains considerably 








more common sense than any plan which 
assumes that those who control banks are 
actuated largely by motives drawn from 
altruism and will perform high services to the 
public out of a relentless desire to serve that 
public. 

The present situation is not an unnatural 
one and not wholly within the control of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The rediscount rate 
of the Reserve Banks is normally supposed to 
be somewhat higher than that of the general 
market so that a bank will rediscount only be- 
cause it needs the money and not in order to 
make money. But the Liberty Loans could 
not have been bought out of current income; 
the country could not have invested so much of 
its income. The bonds had to be bought on 
credit and the banks had to be the immediate 
avenue for the extension of credit. They did 
not have all the credit needed; they had to re- 
discount and it would have been ruinous to 
have compelled the rediscounting at a higher 
rate than the bonds carried. And when the 
bond. selling campaigns were on, it seemed 
necessary to permit borrowing for the purchase 
of bonds at the bond rate. Governor Harding 
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Formerly of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and later a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. Warburg was the principal man in getting the Board under way. He is 
probably America’s leading theoretical financier 


of the Reserve Board thus explains the situa- 
tion: . 
“In order that the member banks might 
carry the burden of undigested government 
securities they were obliged to rediscount with 
Federal Reserve Banks, and in order that such 
rediscounting should not involve them in 
heavy loss, it was essential that as long as the 
banks were lending to bond subscribers at 
coupon rates the rediscount rate should be 
related to the bond rate. The rediscount rates 
of Federal Reserve Banks, therefore, instead 
of being higher than the market rates, as in 
theory and in normal practice they should have 
been, were made lower than the market rates. 
This circumstance was enough to prevent a 
normal functioning of a Federal Reserve Bank, 
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whose rates should be so 
fixed that resort thereto is 
unprofitable to the borrow- 
ing institution and thus has 
a tendency to check expan- | 


sion. 
“It is evident that an 
advance in discount rates 
while the Government had 
an unwieldly floating debt 
and Liberty Bonds were still 
largely unabsorbed, would 
have added to the difficul- 
ties of government financ- 
ing. While regulation and 
control of credit have been 
as desirable since the war 
restrictions were removed, 
as before, the Board was 
convinced that to attempt 
this control through prema- 
ture adjustments of rates 
would be so detrimental to 
the Treasury’s position as 
to offset, if not prevent en- 
tirely, the results sought. 
“Figures compiled by the 
Board’s Statistical Division 
indicate that since June 30, 
1914, there has been an ex- 
pansion of banking credit 
in the United States, prop- 
erly attributable to the war, 
of about $11,000,000,000. 
Since that date there has 
been an increase in money 
in;actual circulation of about 
$1,900,000,000. When it 
is considered that our Government during 
three years floated $26,000,000,000 of secur- 
ities to meet its war requirements and its 
advances to governments associated with it in 
the war, the credit expansion which has taken 
place is neither excessive nor alarming when 
viewed from the standpoint of war necessity. 
“The continued expansion, however, which 
has occurred since the flotation of the Victory 
Loan in the face of a decreased production of 
essentials, is one of the disquieting features of 
the present situation. The expansion of 
national bank credits was 16 per cent., or at 
the rate of 103 per cent. a year, during the 
nineteen months of the war. From April 
1, 1919, to April 1, 1920, the increase in 
bank loans was approximately 25 per cent., 
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and during the same period 
the riseincommodity prices 
was about 25 per cent. As- 
suming an index number of 
100 for the year 1918 for 
each of the following—live- 
stock, grain, lumber, coal, 
petroleum, pig iron, steel 
ingots, copper, and cotton 
and wool actually consumed 
—the average index num- 
ber for the same articles 
in 1919 is 89.07. While 
neither of these indices 
can be accepted as defin- 
itive evidence of the trend 
of production in this coun- 
try, they do indicate a fall- 
ing off of at least 10 per 
cent. in the actual output 


ten important lines. 
“While production fig- 
ures for the first quarter 
of the present year in some 
leading lines, such as soft 
coal, steel, cotton, and 
wool, are indicative of 
greater industrial effort, 
the difficulties in the trans- 
portation field which be- 
came acute during April 
are bound to affect both 
the production and _ ship- 
ment figures. It is this 
tendency of production to 
decline, particularly in some 
essential lines, which constitutes a very un- 
satisfactory element in the present outlook. 
It is evident that the country cannot continue 
to advance prices and wages, to curtail pro- 
duction, to expand credits and to attempt to 
enrich itself by non-productive operations and 
transactions without fostering discontent and 
radicalism, and that such a course, if persisted 
in, will eventually bring on a real crisis. 
“There is a world-wide lack of capital, and 
with calls upon the investment market which 
cannot be met there is an unprecedented de- 
mand for bank credits. The fact must be 
recognized that however desirable on general 
principles continued expansion of trade and 
industry may be, such developments must 
accommodate themselves to the actual supply 
of capital and credit available.” 
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W. P. G. HARDING 


Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, whose 
banking experience was obtained in Georgia 


The period of large speculative loans is un- 
doubtedly over and it is possible to begin to 
estimate something at least of the effect of the 
Federal Reserve System upon the general 
business of the country. The bankers have 
awakened to the fact that further speculation 
is dangerous; they have advised the curtailing 
of many loans which was most evident to the 
general public in the numerous department 
store and other sales and which is further evi- 
dent in the falling off of deposits in quite a 
number of the banks. And there is now so 
little free credit that money easily commands 
from eight to ten per cent. This does not at all 
mean that the money market is being cornered, 
but that the law of supply and demand is once 
more, as is its wont, having an inning. The 
price of Liberty Bonds has been lugged into the 








situation and one may 
hear said: 

“It is a rotten banking 
system that lets the finest 


security in the world go ° 


far below par.” 

The Liberty Bond 
market has but little to 
do with banking in gen- 
eral; the money that the 
Government pays in in- 
. terest is not different 
from any other interest 
money and a bond is 
worth what it returns— 
security of principals 
being equal. The diffi- 
culty goes back to the 
fiction at the time of issue 
that a government secur- 
ity had to be sold at par 
and would always be 
worth par regardless of 
the price of credit. 

But now as to the de- 
centralization. In 1899, 
New York held 26 per 
cent. of the resources of 
the national banks of the 
whole country; at the 
end of 1919 it held 24 
per cent.—from which it 
would seem that there 
had been no particular 
decentralization. The re- 
sources of the New York 
banks increased 360 per 
cent.—that is, from 
slightly more than a 







































billion to slightly more 
than five  billions— 
which is, roughly, 
about five times the 
resources of the banks 
of any other state ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has re- 
sources of about two 
and a half billions but 








this is 2 per cent. less 
of the. total resources 
of the country than it 
had in 1899. The 
Eastern States—that 
is, New York, New 








Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia— 
which from a_ banking 
standpoint mean only New 
York and Pennsylvania— 
hold 4 per cent. less of the 
country’s resources than 
they did twenty years ago. 
They now hold about 40 
per cent. As I have before 
noted, the big increase was 
in the South, which now 
holds 15 per cent. as against 
a former 73 per cent. The 
Pacific States have more 
than doubled their percen- 
tage holding but they still 
hold less than 8 per cent. of 
the national banking re- 
sources. The Middle States, 
comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri, now hold 24 per 
cent. as against a former 25 
percent. These figures are 
not only dull reading but 
they do not seem to mean 
much. Their significance 
is to be gained rather from 
the percentages of increase 
in the various states. 
There is a vast difference 
in power between the man 
who has a hundred dollars 
and the man who has $10. 
There is not a great deal of 
difference between the 
man who has a million 
' dollars and the man 
who has ten million, 
although in each case 
the wealthier individ- 
ual has exactly ten 
times as much as the 
other fellow. The man 
with the million, if he 
properly margins his 








H. P. DAVISON 


Probably the greatest American financier. 

Formerly a New York country school 

teacher, he is now the leading figure in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 





money, can do almost 
as many things as the 
man with the ten mil- 
lion. He can with his 
million probably com- 
mand ten and with 
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CHARLES H. SABIN 
President of the Guaranty Trust Co., the largest trust company in the world. Formerly a baseball player in Albany he 


was given a job in a bank there because its team needed a good pitcher. 


Having ‘‘made good” in the bank he was found 


by H. P. Davison and brought to New York as vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company 


a little engineering, fifteen millions of assets, 
which is quite enough for most enterprises. 
The man with the ten millions is by no 
means able easily to command a hundred mil- 
lions, for then we get into sums which are hard 
to obtain. And also the enterprise which re- 
quires so much money is rare. Our man with 
the ten millions is a very valuable acquisition 
to an extremely large undertaking and prob- 
ably he will have to restrict himself to large 
undertakings; he cannot well bother with the 
detail of the smaller affairs. That is exactly 
what has happened in our banking. 

We have decentralized and yet we have 
centralized. The smaller bank has all the 
money that is necessary for the business which 
it would have the skill to handle. It cannot 
engage in great national enterprises and should 
not be able to. The banks of the big centres 
—that is, of New York and Chicago—have 
so much money that they cannot afford ‘to 
engage in the smaller enterprises, and they 
therefore do not come into the former direct 
competition with the small bank and do not 
find it necessary to gather up all the small 


change throughout the country and put it into 
their own vaults. 

It is a curious situation which can be, so to 
speak, felt rather than expressed in figures. It 
is perhaps, more striking to note that in 
twenty years sixteen states have increased 
their national banking resources by more than 
1,000 per cent. These states are Oklahoma, 
Nevada, Arkansas, Idaho, California, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Virginia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Arizona, and Texas. Of 
course, these states did not have much to 
start with. The largest actual increases in the 
dollar score happened in the states that already 
had money—that: is, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois. We might juggle and rearrange 
these figures of increase in a dozen different 
ways. They concern only the national banks 
and there are only 7,785 national banks as 
against 21,338 state and private banks, but the 
proportions of increase and the changes in 
position on the part of the state and private 
banks are sufficiently close to those of the 
national banks to permit national bank figures 








to be taken as indica- 
tive of the whole coun- 
try. 

The brokers in com- 
mercial paper know ex- 
actly the condition of 
the country’s banking 
credit; it is their busi- 
ness to have an eye on 
any spot where credit 
accumulates and be on 
that spot with commer- 
cial paper or accep- 
tances to sell. One of 
the changes brought 
about by the Federal 
Reserve Act is the in- 
troduction of the trade 
and the banker’s accep- 
tance. These are very 
familiar instruments in 
European banking but 
they heretofore have 
been used very slightly 
in the United States 
where practically all 
discounts had been of 
single name promissory 
notes, for the reason 
that there was no in- 
terchange between 
banks and therefore no 
reason for issuing a 
species of paper that 
would have general cur- 
rency. An acceptance 
is a draft across the face 
of which the drawee, or 
acceptor writes “Ac- 
cepted” and the date, 
and thereupon he be- 
comes liable to pay at 
maturity. The trade 
acceptance is one that 
is based upon actual 
goods in process of 
distribution and a 
bank acceptance isone 
that is accepted by 
a bank. Certain 
classes and maturities 
of these are eligible for 
rediscount in the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
Single name paper is 













































© Harris & Ewing 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


Head of the largest of the huge packing 


concerns. 


Armour & Co. do a business 


of more than a billion dollars a year 


not eligible. The virtue of 
an acceptance is in the case 
of a bank, the ability to 
lend its credit without 
lending its money so that 
the credit may be sold in 
the open market and find 
its way to the point where 
money is freest and cheap- 
est. It is the business of 
the dealers in commezcial 
paper and acceptances to 
buy them from clients and 
then resell to banks or in- 
dividuals throughout the 
country. I have talked 
with several of these dealers 
in commercial paper and 
acceptances and the de- 
velopment of their activi- 
ties is the most trustworthy 
evidence as to the decen- 
tralization of credit. 
Before the war the larger 
dealers had offices in Boston 
and in New York, and cor- 
respondents in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. Now they 
have offices all over the 
country. Bond & Goodwin, 
for instance, which is a Bos- 
ton house, now has four 
offices on the Pacific Coast 
—at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and Port- 
land. They also have an 
office at Atlanta, Georgia. 
The Nationai City Com- 
pany which does a 
large business in ac- 
ceptances, as well as 
in investment secur 
ties, has fifty offices 
all over the country. 
And all of the brokers 
report that they sell 
more paper in propor- 
tion to the banking 
=| ° resources outside than 
' inside of New York, 
that the South is a 
large purchaser, and 
at times the Pacific 
Coast—the most not- 
able case being Los 
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J. N. WILLYS 


President of the Willys-Overland Co. and the Willys 
Corporation, among the largest automobile concerns in the 
country. He was formerly a bicycle dealer in Canandaigua, 
New York, and later became an automobile agent. In 
the panic of 1907 he took his first step toward control of 
the Overland Company in an effort to ‘‘make good” on the 
sale of twenty or thirty cars for which he had taken orders 


Angeles—has actually bought more paper than 
New York. 

The record of the Federal Reserve Banks 
shows a similar trend. The Federal Reserve 
Banks of Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and San Francisco last year did not re- 
discount or sell any of the paper that they took, 
while Boston, New York, and Philadelphia all 
rediscounted or sold very large amounts of 
paper—they had to have help from the outside. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York alone 
purchased and alloted to other Federal Reserve 
Banks nearly three quarters of a billion in 
bankers’ acceptances. 

The general effect upon commercial banking 
of these changes in the distribution of the 
money of the country, was summed up to me by 
the president of a purely commercial bank which 
Is one of the oldest and largest in the country. 
He said: 

_ “Before the adoption of the Federal Reserve 
System it was the custom for most out of town 
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banks to put a very considerable portion of their 
funds into listed securities which, when they 
needed money, they could rush to the New York 
banksand pledgeascollateral for loansor dispose 
of under agreements to repurchase. The banks 
of the country districts had to keep such a great 
amount of their funds in instantly realizable 
shape that they were afraid to tie up much 
money in commercial paper—even for their 
own depositors. For that paper could not be 
collected until it was due. Most bankers, 
rightly or wrongly, consider it a disgrace to re- 
discount paper—they regard it as an evidence 
of weakness. 

“Therefore the whole disposition was to en- 
gage in lending money on collateral rather than 
in banking proper which consists in lending upon 
reputation. When the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem first went into effect no particular change 
occurred because then money was free and no 
one had to rediscount. Now money is not 
free. Most banks are hard pressed to satisfy 
even the legitimate requests of their depositors. 
At the same time, they must keep themselves 
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W. C. DURANT 


President of the General Motors Corporation, probably 
the largest corporation in the world. In the amount 
of stock issued, this comparatively new corporation is 
greater than the United States Steel Corporation, but 
in point of actual value it may be in second place 
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liquid. The privilege of rediscounting eligible 
paper with the Federal Reserve Bank makes 
eligible paper a quicker. asset. than stock-ex- 
change collateral because the value of the collat- 
eral fluctuates with the market while the Reserve 
‘Bank takes at par. Thus the tendency is to 
refuse collateral loans and to encourage com- 
mercial loans which, in turn, makes it more and 
more difficult to dis- - 

pose of bonds and 
like securities to 
banking institutions. 

“One effect of this 
is to stimulate the 
selling: of securities 
to individuals in- 
stead of leavingthem 
more or less floating 
and only partly di- 
gested in the banks 
to be thrown on the 
market when the 
money is needed. 
The outside banks 
can now use their 
money at home with ~~ 
a Federal Reserve 
Bank instead of a 
New York bank as 
a shock absorber. 
Most of them still 
keep New York ac- 
counts and many of 
them buy commer- 
cial paper through 
the New York banks, 
but the balances 
are kept for ex- 
change purposes instead of to make money on 
them. Even with abnormally high interest 
rates on the stock exchange, which means that 
there is a shortage of money in New York, the 
out of town banks are not now, as they would 
have been in former years, sending in every 
penny that they can spare. 

“Credit is undoubtedly decentralized and 
also security holding is much more widespread 
so that I think to-day it would be impossible 
for any operator or group to manipulate the 
stock market in other than a very small issue. 
They may attempt to elevate or depress the 
market in a big issue such as United States 
Steel but, if they materially raise the price, the 





THOMAS F. RYAN 


One of the few outstanding survi- 
vors of the old crowd of financiers 


outright holders begin to sell more stock than 
the manipulators can handle. If, on the other 
hand, they depress the price, the holders pay no 
attention at all—they simply keep their certifi- 
cates in their strong boxes, refusing to sell at a 
loss. 

“There must always be a seasonal move- 
ment of money because the crops tie up and then 
release great sums; 
when these sums are 
released, money will 
be on hand for mar- 
ket speculation and 
there will be more 
than normal selling 
and buying. As the 
money is taken back 
by the banks for 
commercial pur- 
poses, the trading 
decreases. But most 
of the impetus for 
this trading now 
comes from outside 
New York or from 
those who come to 
New York to trade. 
The great specula- 
tors of the past have 
no successors. 

“The stock activi- 
ties of New York 
arise from the fact 
that it is the coun- 
try’s market place— 
the only open mar- 
ket where a_ buyer 
or seller can always 
be found. The people more directly .con- 
cerned in the business of Wall Street are 
bankers and brokers acting on behalf of 
outside clients and only in a comparatively 
small way on their own behalf. The public, 
not the professional traders, inake the markets 
in both stocks and money, and New York is 
simply the place where the largest units are 
traded in. The country comes to New York 
for exactly the same reason that the old mer- 
chants used to come on ’change at a certain 
hour—to get the business in hand most ex- 
peditiously done. The city does not control— 
it simply gives a chance for the buyer and the 
seller to meet and bargain.” 


The third article of Mr. Crowther’s-series will appear in the Wor p’s Work for October 
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GARDEN OF THE UNITED STATES LEGATION, HAVANA, CUBA 


STEPS TOWARD HOUSING 
AMERICAN DIPLOMATS 


The Plight of American Ambassadors Without Official Residences, and 
the Only Slightly Better Situation of Our Ministers. « The Official 
Mansion in Havana, Cuba, and Why It Is a Credit to the United States 


By TERESSA LONG 


O DATE the United States owns 

diplomatic residences in Siam, Mor- 

occo, China, Turkey, Panama, and 

Cuba. In Japan the building is 

owned but our Government pays 
rent for the land upon which it stands. In 
Salvador, there is now in process of construc- 
tion an American legation. In 1914, an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 was made by Congress 
for an embassy in Mexico City but as yet no 
work has been done there. On March 3rd, 
1917, Congress set aside $40,000 for a legation 
in Costa Rica and there the matter rests pend- 
ing the return of an American minister to that 
country. By an act just passed, $130,0c0 will 
be used in building an embassy in Santiago, 
Chile. What a peculiar record that is! 

Of the twelve countries to which the United 
States has accredited full-fledged ambassadors 
not one appears in the list as having an official 
residence completely owned by the United 


o 


States for the dignified representative of our 
nation. - The nearest approach to that situa- 
tion is in Tokio where the building, but not the 
land, is owned. Two other ambassadorships— 
those in Mexico and in Chile—have had appro- 
priations in their behalf, but the other nine 
ambassadors extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary have no prospects whatsoever of 
settling down. These, together with twenty- 
eight envoys, all duly chosen representatives of 
the American people, are forced to lease, each 
according to his ability to pay, the home which 
shelters him. It was a grim satire on the 
richest nation in the world which prompted the 
Honorable Joseph Choate when caught on the 
street late at night by a London bobby and 
asked why he did not return home, to reply “I 
am the American Ambassador, I have no 
home.” 

A glanceat the names of thefew countries where 
the United States Minister is appropriately 
































EXTERIOR OF THE CHANCERY 


Showing how the Legation appears from the street. This is the business side of 
the mansion, the administrative and clerical offices occupying the entire wing 
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THE CHANCERY 


Where tile floors and 
high ceilings are invit- 
ingly cool for the person 
who visits on business 
the headquarters of the 
United States Minister 


THE RECEPTION 
ROOM 


In this ample salon the 
American Minister can 
discharge his social obli- 
gations in a manner be- 
fitting his position 
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THE PORTICO 
Where the heat of a tropical sun is dissipated by the cool fountain and shady palms of the patio 








THE FORMAL 
GARDEN 


Where fountain and 
palms are part of the 
dignified surroundings 


BESIDE THE LIVING QUARTERS 
Showing the private and social side of the Legation. The family chambers, at the left, open on to the ga 






































THF DINING SALON 


The top picture shows the room arranged for the use of Minister Long and his family. 
The lower picture shows the same room turned into a banquet hall for a state occasion 
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installed in his official mansion betrays a 
rather eccentric choice. Instead of London, 
Paris, Rome, we find diplomatic residences in 
Bangkok, Pekin, and Morocco. The Legation 
at Pekin is particularly creditable, being of 
substantial masonry and placed in a spacious 
compound. That so worthy a reservation 
should have been acquired in the heart of Pekin 
might strike the traveler curiously. When did 
Congress become so generously well-disposed 
toward our diplomat in China? The rather 
shame-faced answer is that we never bought 
it. In the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, United 
States marines occupied that particular piece 
of territory, and they have occupied it ever 
since! 

As a fair example of what an appropriate 
government-owned residence for United States 
diplomats should be the Legation in Havana is 
nearly ideal. One of the most beautiful of the 
Cuban houses, which embodies the ancient 
simplicity and good taste of Cuba when she was 
the best loved province of Spain, is now the 
property of the American Government and is 
the American Legation. It occupies a block 
which is enclosed on three sides by an iron 
grill fence supported by masonry pillars. 

The house, one hundred and thirty-five 
feet deep and one hundred feet across the front, 
is built around a hollow square or rectangular 
patio, the residential portion of which over- 
looks the garden, and the offices and chancery 
face on Dominguez Street. Off the main 
veranda which runs the width of the house and 
which is 19 feet wide by go feet in length, opens 
the great hall and drawing room which measure 
55 feet by 19 feet. These rooms open on to the 
red tiled patio with its tinkling fountain and 
tropical shrubs. To the right of the great hall 
are two small reception rooms followed down 
one side of the rectangle by four chambers and 
two baths, each opening on one side into the 
patio and on the other upon the delightful gar- 
den which expresses, as do most gardens of the 
tropics, the mood of their makers. Some are 
delightful and sensuous, others poetical and 
fantastic, but that of the Legation was inspired 
with gravity and dignity. 

Directly opposite the drawing room is the 
dining room, 19 feet wide by 53 feet long and 19 
feet high, which has been substantially altered 
since my brother became the Minister to Cuba, 
by replacing the wooden shutter doors with 
long glass ones, giving a much better vista of 
the patio with its wealth of southern verdure, 
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The passport division, clerk’s room, entrance 
to the offices of the secretaries and chancery 
complete the square. 

The many American citizens who came to 
Cuba the past winter rejoiced to find that their 
government had purchased this beautiful 
property for its diplomatic residence and that 
it was being put into as near perfect condition 
as the age of the building would allow, and they 
felt, too, as Americans that each was a potential 
shareholder and owner in one of the very few 
legations owned by their government in foreign 
countries. 

It has been felt, and justly so, that all who 
feel a pride in their nation should be keenly 
desirous that its representatives in other 
countries be creditable in every way and rep- 
resentatives in particular of American stand- 
ards. But the unfortunate fact remains that 
the average American knows little or nothing 
of how his country carries on its diplomatic 
representations, or how its representatives are 
received by and receive in turn the powers of 
the country to which he is accredited. Of 
course, the desire for appropriate residences 
has been especially keen among the members 
of the diplomatic corps. The Honorable 
David Jayne Hill, diplomat and _ historian, 
made masterful efforts along this line. It was 
his earnest hope to assist his countrymen at 
home to appreciate how their envoys were at 
times humiliated by conditions beyond their 
control but easily within the power of the 
American people to remedy; the remedy being 
that Congress should vote a specific amount 
of money with which to purchase or build and 
maintain its foreign missions. In his campaign 
the ex-Ambassador to Germany relates the 
anecdote of always knowing where to find the 
embassies of Europe in foreign countries as a 
contrast to the difficulties of finding ours in 
foreign countries. He says that the visitor can- 
not even depend on the latest city directory 
but has finally to go to the cab stand and ask 
the cabby to drive about until the Embassy is 
located. 

Mr. William Howard Taft has been quoted 
as saying, “We boast ourselves a democratic 
country. We say that there is no place within 
the gift of the people to which we may not 
select the most humble inhabitant, providing 
he be fit to discharge his duty; and yet we have 
an arrangement which makes it absolutely im- 
possible for any one but a millionaire to occupy 
the highest diplomatic posts.” 











A NEW WAY WITH DULLARDS 


AND SCAPEGRACES 


The Human Problems in the School-room and What the Measurement of 
the Mind Tells Us to Do about Them. The Paradox of the ‘‘Retarded”’ 


Child. 


Forecasting a Career. The Scope and Significance of Mental Tests 


By RUTHERFORD H. PLATT, Jr. 


F, as parent, teacher, or good citizen, you 
see your child, or your neighbor’s child, 
fretful, unable to keep up in his work, 
disliking school, and wasting precious 
time for himself and others, what do you 

suppose is the matter? Who would not wel- 
come with sincere enthusiasm a solution for 
the human problems of the school-room? 
What can be done about the lazy boy and 
the nuisance? What about the sluggish in- 
tellects that clog the channels of educational 
progress? Can the dull ones be helped? 
Up-to-date methods of practical psychology 
come remarkably near to an answer to all 
these questions. Indeed, the success which has 
been achieved in the measuring of minds de- 
serves to be called a triumph of modern science. 
Johnny Badboy was a problem. His par- 
ents were distressed, his teacher at her wits’ 
end. Johnny was big for eight years. He 
was fat and lazy. As he sat behind one of 
the third grade desks he represented, to the 
teacher, a veritable hill of trouble. He sat 
at a corner desk because there he had the 
minimum number of neighbors. The other 
children saw Johnny in heroic proportions. 
His desk was a shrine at which they wor- 
shipped. His daring was beyond all words to 
describe—it was equalled only by his ingenuity. 
Johnny scorned to throw paper wads—that 
was for ordinary children. Johnny propelled 
them great distances by means of any one of a 
variety of highly perfected wind and elastic 
instruments. In his “pandora’s box” this lad 
kept a third grade reader which was peculiarly 
adapted to cartoon purposes. To the delight 
of eyes expectantly turned in his direction 
these cartoons appeared with fatal regularity 
after a few minutes of a study period had 
elapsed—yet Johnny was not entirely ignorant 
of the lesson. He could stumble through 
j nearly as well as the average child. His per- 


formance was not bright, only average—per- 
haps there was a tendency toward dullness. 
Johnny was a veritable by-word for lawlessness 
and laziness. He got blamed for everything 
that went wrong, and the assumption was 
generally correct that Johnny was at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. 

Wearied of administering punishments at 
her disposal the distracted teacher talked it all 
over—Johnny’s case—with the principal. And 
the principal talked it all over with the parents. 
Since every resource had apparently failed, 
the boy was definitely labelled a “hopeless 
case”? to be dealt with as well as possible. 
While this situation lasted Johnny’s father lost 
his temper, his mother lost sleep, the principal 
lost confidence, and the teacher lost all three, 
while forty-four children in the same room 
wasted at least half an hour per day gaping at 
their immortal clown which amounted to a 
loss of twenty-two hours per day in the aggre- 
gate. But of all the items in this liability 
column perhaps Johnny himself was the 
greatest individual loser: he lost time, am- 
bition, self-respect, and opportunity! 

Billy Backward was in the same school. He 
was older than Johnny and so, of course, he was 
several grades ahead. The fifth grade teacher 
felt very much concerned about Billy. He was 
not a bad boy but he was dull, and had only 
gotten into the fifth grade after a long career 
in the other grades. He was the oldest boy in 
the class, but the other children found ample 
opportunity to whisper diverting remarks 
while the teacher struggled to penetrate 
Billy’s dullness. While in the fourth grade 
Billy had failed to pass the tests and the 
teacher felt that it was her duty not to pro- 
mote him. When Billy went home in June 
with the information that he had “flunked,” 
the pride of his paternal ancestor was so hurt 
that he invited Billy into the woodshed and 























there administered the classic rod, exacting 
from Billy the promise that he would never 
fail again. Thus the parent’s duty was per- 
formed. 

Billy repeated the fourth grade. The books 
which he had hammered at the year before, 
he hammered at again. By dint of repetition 
the symbols became fixed in his mind; he could 
even repeat some of the pages of his reader by 
rote. Little drops of water. by constant 
repetition can hollow out solid rock. He 
assimilated in this fashion enough of his 
text books to pass the tests and enter the 
fifth grade. Apparently he was cured of 
much of his stupidity. The teacher who 
“flunked”’ him, the father who used the rod, and 
the teacher who passed him—each could now 
point to Billy in justification of their respective 
courses of action. But in June, Billy Backward 
was in the same fix which marked every second 
year of his career. 

The reader has undoubtedly detected in 
these brief biographies familiar prototypes. 
Which one of the common schools of this 
nation where twenty million potential Amer- 
icans are in attendance has not got its Johnny 
Badboys and its Billy Backwards? It is inter- 
esting to see how science has suddenly clarified 
such cases. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


HE word “psychology” is too apt to 

connote, to the layman, something wholly 
intangible and mysterious. It suggests all sorts 
of abstract terms, such as “introspection,” 
“omnipotence,” “personality,” “spirit,” etc. 
This is perfectly natural, since it relates to 
that mysterious and complex thing which we 
call the mind. In order to understand the 
mind, the early psychologists separated it into 
various aspects such as perception, memory, 
imagination, etc. They then studied each of 
these phases separately. By this process 
much valuable data was acquired for science 
but very little for practical purposes. It is 
only within the last few years that the opera- 
tions of the mind have been studied in their 
general effect—with memory, imagination, and 
all the rest, functioning together—that there 
has been evolved the well-known popular 
science of applied psychology. Let no one 
argue that because the mind is still intangible 
—and probably always will be to mortal man— 
that psychology is impracticable. Electricity 
ls an unknown quantity: no one knows whence 
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it cometh or whither it goeth; yet it would be 
hard to find anything more practical than an 
electric fan on a sweltering day—to take one of 
the least and most homely of its uses. Al- 
though mysterious, electricity can be directed, 
its reactions predicted, and its power ascer- 
tained. The result is that the element is 
exceedingly useful. 


INSULATED INTELLIGENCE 


F IT is still doubted that psychologists are 
impractical, and that this testing of minds, 
which is so widely advocated, is merely a fad, 
observe what was found by the investigation 
of out-of-door classes. The experiment was 
made under the auspices of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, which has been very 
active in the field of educational research. In 
order to determine class-room conditions which 
are efficient to the highest degree, careful mental 
tests were given to classes that had been held 
in an open air school-room. Coincidentally the 
same tests were given to children who had been 
receiving instruction in an indoor class-room of 
the same school. A comparison of the results 
was expectantly awaited in order that the 
world might receive the great and final verdict 
in favor of undiluted fresh air as a medium for 
raising the standards of civilization by im- 
proving both health and intellect. What was 
the astonishment of the psychologists who had 
formed in advance a very hopeful theory 
to,find that the fresh air class ho) not improved 
the children’s intellects one whit beyond 
their indoor comrades! To be sure their 
health was better, and they had gained more 
weight in the open air. But look at their 
schedule: at 8 A. M. hot soup, bread and butter, 
vigorous exercise every half hour; 10 A. M. two 
glasses of milk, bread and‘ butter; 12:30 good 
dinner followed by sleep; 4 Pp. M. milk, rye 
bread, and jam; 7 P. M. supper and the pupils 
sent home. Between these items the regular 
lessons were given in small doses. This actually 
approximates the schedule of out-of-door 
schools. If such treatment were accorded 
indoor classes one wonders how much their 
health would improve! But the point is that 


the psychologists had to admit a negative 
result from their open air tests, and to come to 
the conclusion that the intellect is well in- 
sulated from ordinary outside influences. 

In 1904, a commission named in Paris to 
study the problem of instruction for defec- 
tive children decided that no child suspected 
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of retardation should be dropped from com- 
mon school without first being subjected to an 
examination to determine whether or not his 
intelligence was deficient enough to warrant 
his entrance into a special class or institution. 
One member of that commission was Alfred 
Binet—the man who is the Thomas Edison of 
the intelligence standards. Inspired by the 
responsibilities which his commission had 
assumed, Binet set about developing and per- 
fecting a measuring scale for intelligence. It 
took him about seven years, but the scales 
which Binet so arduously produced are the 
basis for the “ yardsticks” of intelligence which 
are in use to-day. Although originally devised 
for the feeble-minded, the tests measure so- 
called “normal” minds with even greater 
facility, and their use in connection with 
school children and normal persons is much 
more far-reaching than for feeble minds. 

There is nothing new in the knowledge that 
a ten-year old child has a higher intellectual 
development than a five year old. That is 
just as true now as it ever was. This plain 
fact is the basis of the whole school system. 
Starting in the first grade at about the age of 
six the child is normally advanced with such 
measured regularity that the years of his age 
have become desperately, almost inseparably, 
associated with his grade in school. The theory 
of this progress through school is sound— 
the practice of it runs into snags, and those are 
the Johnnies and the Billies who constitute 
the school-room “problems.” It is right here 
then that the measurement of the mind dis- 
covers something entirely new in the old theory. 
It separates intelligence from knowledge. 
That is, intelligence is the capacity of the mind; 
and knowledge is the raw material which is put 
into the mind. Whether the knowledge is 
assimilated or lost, or just what use is made of 
it, depends primarily upon the degree of in- 
telligence. This segregation of intelligence is 
the newest thing in the practice of mental 
tests, and it has a revolutionary complexion 
because so many phenomena are explained by 
it. In practically all cases where the mental 
level, or intelligence, is determined to be either 
below or to exceed a normal level, it is an ade- 
quate explanation of conduct previously unin- 
telligible. 

This is not the place for a detailed study of 
the tests and how they are given. A brief 


explanation of the methods used in the school- 
room will suffice. 


The mental capacity of any 
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child can be measured by comparing it with an 
intelligence which by careful examination of a 
large number of cases is shown to be the 
average for the age of the child. This is 
possible because it has been found that mental 
capacity increases regularly as a child grows 
older; the curve which represents this increas- 
ing intelligence rises sharply during the tender 
years, and then flattens out until at about the 
age of sixteen there is normally no further 
growth of mental capacity. Thus the desig- 
nation of intelligence as being a “four year 
intelligence,’ a “nine year intelligence,” etc., 
can only be made in the case of children, and 
the younger the child the more accurate is the 
rating. Above the age of sixteen the de- 
velopment of mental capacity practically 
ceases, or is so slight or irregular that it is im- 
possible to measure it in terms of years, 
Adult intelligence is rated as “very superior,” 
“superior,” “‘ high average,” “‘ average,”’ “ low 
average,” “inferior,” and. “very inferior.” 

Now what has been found by applying 
mental tests and listing the mental ages of 
children in the primary grades? That while 
there may be some variety in the chronological 
ages of children in the same class room, there 
is much greater variance in the mental ages of 
the children. The amazing results of mental 
tests given in an average common school are 
shown in the chart on the opposite page pre- 
pared by Dr. Lewis M. Terman and published 
by him in the Journal of Educational Research. 

This chart readily discloses that in the first 
grade a minority—about one third of the 
enrollment—is placed correctly for its mental 
age, assuming that six years is the normal age 
for a child in the first grade, as is popularly 
recognized. The overlapping of the ages is so 
extreme that first grade children greatly overlap 
those of the fifth grade; and the fifth grade 
children overlap the first year in high school. 
Furthermore the brightest child in the first 
grade has reached a point in mental ability 
almost corresponding to the lowest pupil in the 
high school. What does all this mean? It means 
that there is apt to be such a discrepancy be- 
tween mental ages and actual ages that any 
school which has its grades arranged strictly 
chronologically is going to have its “ problems.” 
It means that the extremes of intelligence in 
each class, that is the children of youngest men- 
tality and the ones of oldest mentality, are the 
Johnnies and the Billies whose prototypes ap- 
peared at the beginning of this article. 
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Arrived at this point it is much easier for us 
to understand Johnny Badboy than it was for 
his teacher who thought him a fatty lummox 
of mediocre intelligence, and than it was for 
his father who considered his son the black 
sheep of the family and not at all a “chip off 
the old block.” Moreover, if we were to give 
Johnny one of the new National Intelligence 
Tests, we would be likely to 


agement was souring Billyon theworld. Indeed, 
both Johnny and Billy were rapidly having their 
intrinsic value as future assets in the commun- 
ity ruined. They were misunderstood and. so 
the wrong treatment was applied. But these 
two youngsters were not the sole victims, the 
loss of time in each case must be multiplied by 
the number of pupils in each class room. 





disagree thoroughly with the 
principal who was convinced 
that the child was simply 
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another “hopeless case.” 
The symptoms all point one 
way: that Johnny who is 
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haps ten years. According 
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cording to chronological 
ages, it never occurred to 
anybody that Johnny should 
not be in the third grade. The idea that he 
belonged higher up seemed absurd. His marks 
indicated nothing brilliant. Far from it—he 
was lazy with a streak of stupidity! But it had 
not taken the boy very long to discover that he 
could “get by” with extremely little effort. A 
glance at the reader was enough, then there was 
lots and lots of time for cartooning the teacher. 
Arithmetic represented no achievement, and 
hence, with nothing to keep him occupied, 
Johnny had become fidgety, and proficient only 
in the art of making trouble. School was a 
bore, and Johnny thoroughly detested it. 

The case of Billy Backward has some points 
of similarity. He did not like school and his 
marks were not among the best—far from it. 
Sometimes he tried to learn the lesson but he 
always met with disappointment. Probably 
the reader has already detected Billy’s trouble. 
He was ten years old and had only about an 
eight year intelligence. That was nothing 
against Billy, he couldn’t help it. He was 
born with a certain mental capacity, and the 
fact that he could not handle exercises con- 
trived for an intelligence two years ahead of 
what he possessed was really no disgrace. The 
threats and exhortations of the teacher, who 
spent so much of her time on Billy, could not 
improve matters. The rod which Billy’s 
father applied every other year did not add one 
cubit to his mental stature. Constant discour- 


MENTAL AGES IN GIVEN GRADES IN A CERTAIN SCHOOL 


Measuring the mind reveals in this particular 
case an interesting and significant paradox. 
That is the question of retardation. 


THE “RETARDED” CHILD 


N a popular sense, and in the eyes of his 

teacher, his principal, and his parents 
Billy Backward was a “retarded” child. An 
accurate interpretation of that word means 
that Billy was held back. In actual years he 
was older than the rest of the children in his 
class. The normal place for a boy of his years 
was in the seventh grade instead of in the fifth. 
This conclusion, that Billy was retarded, implied, 
to those who were handling the “dull boy,” 
that the faster Billy could be pushed and the 
nearer he could be brought to his place in the 
chronological grades then the more nearly 
would the problem of Billy Backward be solved. 
The tendencies thus created in the case of this 
unfortunate youngster were exactly the re- 
verse of what they should have been to solve 
the problem. The case was continually ag- 
gravated by receiving the wrong treatment. 
And how universally this is being repeated 
through our schools and how many “stupid 
children” are being misunderstood and having 
their chances spoiled, may be imagined by 
those who realize how many human problems 
there are in the classrooms. When the em- 
phasis is placed on mental age instead of on 
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actual age it is seen that Billy Backward is not 
“retarded” at all, but that on the contrary he 
is “accelerated.” The problem which seemed 
very difficult before, now, by means of the 
mental test, becomes clear and simple. 

The other side of this paradox of retardation 
is Johnny Badboy, the “hopeless case.” 

As has already been implied, the reason that 
Johnny was a lazy nuisance was not Johnny’s 
fault; it was the fault of his teachers. and his 
parents who misunderstood him. Nobody ever 
thought of calling Johnny “retarded.” He 
was not a year too old for his class. The 
lazier he grew the more his marks slumped 
off so that if anything he ought to have been 
reduced a grade—that would make him sit up 
and take notice! If this treatment were con- 
tinued, as has been the case countless times, 
then it might truly be said concerning 
Johnny’s mentality that he was “cursed with 
riches.” 

Examine this case in the light of the lad’s 
mental age, and we discover an example of 
bona fide retardation. Part of the beauty of 
this process lies in its simplicity. The same 
standard test can be given at the same time 
and in an identical manner to these two “ prob- 
lems,” and the result will show that exactly the 
opposite situation exists than that which was 
thought to exist. 

It would not be pertinent to try and dictate 
here exactly what method of treatment should 
be accorded in the cases which have been used 
as examples. That is for professional edu- 
cators to devise from all the means at their 
disposal. It would also depend on local con- 
ditions peculiar to each case. But whatever 
the method by which the goal is reached it 
would certainly be more wise and more ad- 
vantageous than when the problem was im- 
properly sensed. But for our own use by and 
by we will assume a procedure and see what 
happens. 


THE MENTIMETERS 


N a red-letter day a psychologist arrives 

at the school where the battered wrecks 

of Johnny and Billy are in attendance. He 

spends about forty minutes in the third grade 

room where he absorbs the children’s attention 

with “games” of which the following affords a 
brief sample: 


On the space after each word, write the word 
which means just the opposite of the printed 
word: 


16 nowhere 
34 spurious 


1 good 10 empty 
24 wisdom 31 partiality 
40 sycophantic 

Write one word in each blank. Choose in 


each case the best word that you can think of 
to make the whole sentence sound right. 


1 The dogsname..... Jack. 

6 The best children..... the most friends. 

10 Almost anyman..... if he really tries. 

15 Anything..... eee doing ..... is 
hardly worth..... at all. 

re er their presence..... not, 
vucanel ae eee.) 
guests. 


Show by a line how you would pass through 
the drawings below without touching any line. 
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Write the answers in the blanks, using the 
other side of the sheet to figure on: 


1. How many are 5 men and 3 men?....... 


7. If the price of lemons is 2 for 5 cents, how 
many can you buy for 40 cents?...... 
14. At the middle of the month a merchant had 
$1,200 in the bank. He deposited $30 
each day for six days and on Monday 
morning wrote checks for two thirds as 
much as his deposits for the week. Tues- 
day afternoon he deposited a check one 
fourth as large as his balance in the 
bank. What balance should his check- 
book show on Tuesday night? ....... 


Mark the thing that is wrong: 














After an inspection of the sample mental 
tests given above as being for a third grade 
room the reader is probably greatly excited. 
How could children whose chronological age is 
presumably eight years be expected to solve 
some of these intelligence riddles? Exactly 
the point. They are ot expected to solve more 
than the normal intellect corresponding to their 
age would solve. Correspondingly they are 
expected to answer more on each list than 
number one which is highly elemental. The 
list of questions is arranged in order of difficulty. 
That is, a mental age of eight should answer 
down to a certain point on each list, and a 
mental age of eleven should answer to a 
point further along. The reader who is 
astonished that some of these questions are 
asked and thinks that it is nonsense, has gone 
straight back to the old-fashioned notion about 
chronological age, and so far as that person is 
concerned this article has failed of its purpose. 
It is because any group of persons who are of 
the same actual age have a great variety of 
mental ages that these tests are applicable. 
This is like a mental ladder. The rung to 
which a child crawls along it indicates its 
intelligence. But to get back to the school 
room. 

After giving Johnny Badboy’s class the test, 
the psychologist graded their papers, and then 
arranged the names of the children in the order 
of their mental age. Johnny’s name headed 
the list! That meant nothing extraordinary 
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to the psychologist because he was a stranger, 
but when the teacher saw the name of the 
ne’er-do-well at the head of the class she threw 
up her hands. 


A BOLD PREDICTION 


HE immediate result of this discovery 
concerning the mentality of Johnny was 

to cause a controversy between the teacher, 
who thought that nobody could tell her any- 
thing about “that boy,” and the psychologist 
who had given her the key to unlock the 
problem. The fact that the teacher’s views 
were in discord with the results of the mental 
test was not a new experience for the psycholo- 
gist, but it piqued him a little to find this 
teacher so “cock-sure.” He therefore with- 
drew all suggestions which temporized in 
Johnny’s case and made a bold proposition: 
“Let Johnny, despite his mediocre marks, be 
advanced two grades, instead of one, in June; 
then watch what happens. Perhaps this will 
be a fair prediction: For a month, or perhaps 
two, Johnny’s path will be torturous. He 
won’t grasp the work, and it will be a blow 
to his pride when he looks at the arithmetic 
and finds that he isn’t able to understand it as 
he does now at a glance. That will be dis- 
couraging. He will be the lowest one in the 
class. During this time it will seem as though 
I am thoroughly mistaken; there will be a 
clamor on the part of everybody who has any- 
thing to do with Johnny to drop him into the 
fourth grade. Then suddenly the boy will see 
that he can do fifth grade arithmetic; he will 
try to doa little more—he will have grasped the 
fundamentals. He will work an entire period 
on his reading because by so doing he can read 
as well as the ‘older kids.” There will be a 
marvellous change. Johnny will climb steadily 
in the class, his ambition will be aroused to 
stand at the head, and | would not be sur- 
prised to find him there after three months, 
because he will have to work for what he gets.” 
For those of us who realize with the psy- 
chologist that Johnny was just as old— 
mentally—as the rest of the children in the 
fifth grade, it is easy to see why the prediction 
came true. Johnny Badboy succeeded, and 
forgot about his sling-shots and his tomfoolery 
as soon as the task which he had to do measured 
up to his ability to do it. This is not hypo- 
thetical nor unpractical. It has occurred 
lately with almost unfaltering success every 
_time a superior intellect has been caught going 
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to seed in an inferior class and the psychologist 
has had his prescription carried out. 

Of course, the same result may not always 
be reached by letting the child skip a grade. 
There are other ways of setting tasks com- 
mensurate with the intellect. In some schools 
special classes have been arranged for bright 
children. The A and B system, which is 
widely used in large schools, is a rough approx- 
imation of this. Thus, the work corresponding 
to a chronological age may be made more 
nearly to correspond also to the mental age of 
the children. Their experience may be broader 
and richer while they are not subjected to the 
unsavory process called “pushing.” 


MENTAL STATURE 


PEAKING of “pushing” is a reminder 
of poor old Billy Backward who was the 
problem in the fifth grade room. The results 
of the mental tests in that room showed that 
Billy’s intellect was about two years younger 
than the average of his class. The method 
for dealing with Billy is somewhat more difficult 
than that for his brighter comrade, because it 
isembarrassing. But the psychology is exactly 
the same. To be happy, to be successful, it is 
necessary that Billy’s tasks fit his intelligence. 
In the fifth grade, and in each grade that he 
was pushed and whipped into, the tasks were 
beyond his mental capacity, and discourage- 
ment was the result. It will probably be a 
disappointment to Billy’s parents, but it 
ought not to be: people have a variety of 
mental statures, just as they have a variety of 
statures in feet and inches. At any rate, the 
disappointment which results from cutting 
the tasks to fit the intellect of the child is not 
half so great as a life long series of discourage- 
ments. The treatment administered in light 
of the results of the mental tests is at least 
wisely directed. Compare it with the treat- 
ment accorded to Billy by the teachers who 
patted themselves on the back for continually 
disappointing him in the classroom, and by the 
irate parent who thought that a good beating 
would advance the mental ability of his son. 
When tasks set for Billy to perform are com- 
mensurate to his mental age then Billy will 
be happy and an asset—otherwise he becomes 
a liability, and, alas, it is well known how many 
such there are. 
It will be noted that in the case of the 
exemplary intellects just discussed certain 
things were predicted with regard to the im- 
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mediate welfare of the child. Within limi- 
tations it is possible by means of the mental 
tests to look even beyond the immediate 
future and predict in a general way what will 
be the mental capacity of the child when he 
shall have grown up. This adds tremendous 
value to the intelligence test. The forecast is 
accomplished by means of what is called the 
intelligence quotient, referred to by psycholo- 
gists as the “I. Q.” This is determined as 
follows: By means of a group test on the 
mentimeter plan, supplemented by an individ- 
ual test on the Binet plan, the mental age of a 
child isfound. Let us say that it is seven years, 
six months. His actual age is possibly six 
years, eight months. Both of these results 
are then written in terms of months, and put 
into a fraction, with the mental age as the 
numerator and the actual age as the denomi- 
nator. This would make our example read 
go divided by 80, and when reduced to a per- 
centage basis the I. Q. in this case would be 
about 112; that is, the child is somewhat 
brighter than the strictly normal child of the 
same age. This is a sign post of the child’s 
intelligence. It is accurate enough for all 
practical purposes and far more accurate than 
the judgment of a teacher, when she says: “I 
think that Mary is a bright child” or “Martha 
is more stupid than most of the children in the 
class.” The human equation is notorious for 
its inaccuracies. Dr. Terman tells the follow- 
ing story: In one university class twenty-five 
intelligent members, who had worked together 
for a year, were invited by their instructor to 
rate each other from 1 to 25 in order of in- 
telligence. What was the result? Almost 
every member of the class was rated among the 
brightest by some one and almost every 
member was put among the dullest by some 
one. Besides being scientific, the important 
feature of the I. Q. is that it is practically a 
constant. With the exception of certain 
modifications which will be mentioned, the 
intelligence quotient will not change materially 
as a person grows older. Furthermore the 
capacity of the mind does not increase after 
about the age of sixteen, except in the case of 
some abnormal intellects. See what all this 
means. If a six year old child in the first 
grade has its intelligence measured and it is 
found that its mentality is only four years, 
then the intelligence quotient is 66, or 3. 
When this child reaches the age of sixteen, be- 
yond which his mentality cannot be expected 
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to develop, it is fairly safe to assume that his 
mental age will be only two thirds of sixteen or 
below eleven years. In theory that child 
should receive special training at some trade, 
since an intellect of between ten and eleven 
years cannot be expected to succeed in work 
which requires ability at reading. By such 
means a child is made happy in his work and 
he becomes a distinct asset in that society 
which places him where he can contribute his 
fullest share. In practice this method is being 
used only in special centres where it is largely 
in the experimental stage, but where the re- 
sults exceed all expectations. Corresponding 
to the case just cited is that of the child with a 
high I1.Q.—say 150. At sixteen years of age this 
child will have an intelligence of perhaps 
twenty-four. Here is a brilliant asset which 
should be trained to contribute its great worth 
to society. 

It is interesting to reflect on how much this 
forecast may mean and how much has un- 
questionably been lost by not understanding it 
in the past. The immortal Turner, whose 
landscapes are in the finest collections in Eu- 
rope, was the son of a barber in London. His 
education was meagre. He used to go down 
to the banks of the Thames, and draw pictures 
in the mud with a stick. His father, thinking 
such a pastime unbecoming, used to beat him 
soundly and call him lazy. What would a 
mental test of that boy have shown concerning 
the possibilities of his future? Harriet Martin- 
eau was deaf at the age of sixteen; she never 
possessed the senses of taste and smell. Her 
mother saw in her only a stupid, dull child. 
Yet Harriet Martineau’s brilliant mind ‘has 
placed her among the greatest literary geniuses 
of England. 

The intelligence predictions which have been 
used as examples show the extremes to which 
the I. Q. may be applied within the limits 
of normal minds. When used for intellects 
which are about the average its practice is more 
wide-spread. For instance the following fore- 
cast points the way to the most efficient 
education for a bright child whose |. Q. is 125: 





—, 


SCHOOL 
ABILITY 


MENTAL 
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5 High Kindergarten 
7% Second Grade 
10 High Fourth 


123 Low Seventh 
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The statement that normally the intelli- 
gence does not develop after sixteen years 
of age may create some confusion. It must 
be recalled that intelligence mrans mental 
capacity as separate from knowledge. Know- 
edge is simple facts assimilated by the mind. 
Of course the two are not sharply separated. 
Intelligence can be partially measured by 
measuring knowledge and vice versa. The two 
are more or less interdependent, but for 
practical purposes a distinction exists which 
can be used to great advantage and for higher 
efficiency. If intelligence does not increase 
beyond sixteen, that does not imply that 
knowledge cannot be increased. Such a state- 
ment would be absurd. Clemenceau says: 
“Everything I have learned that is worth 
while, I| learned after thirty.” Even though 
-mental capacity may never increase beyond 
that of adolescence, a person who has acquired 
plenty of room in his intellect may spend every 
day of his three score and ten years storing up 
knowledge. The chances are that a large 
intelligence can make good use of the facts 
which are assimilated. But the fact that in- 
telligence ceases to grow at an early age is less 
appalling, on the face of it, than another fact 
which the mental tests furnish. 


If the gentle reader should one day meet Mr. 
Average Man on the street and should tell 
him that he had a mentality only thirteen or 
fourteen years old, probably the reader’s 
safety would immediately become a matter of 


grave concern. The fact that he would in all 
probability be right would not save him from 
the consequences of apparently insulting a 
well-dressed American citizen. But the ex- 
amination of the intellects of a great cross- 
section of the nation has actually be.rayed that 
the average adult intelligence in the United 
States is between thirteen and fourteen years 
old. This may help us to revise some ideas of 
propriety, and so facilitate the efficient use of 
mental examinations. An intellect of twenty- 
four is very superior, above that is phenomenal; 
an intellect of twelve is low, but seldom feeble- 
minded, it frequently does its part in contrib- 
uting to progress. Thus, we are “all in the 
swim.” A man of medium height does not 
aspire to be a giant in a sideshow and does not 
feel chagrined because such distinction is denied 
him. A Fiji Islander is not humiliated be- 
cause he cannot explain the binomial theorem. 
Even the prim haberdasher on Broadway leaves 
that to others. The intelligence tests prove 
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that St. Matthew was right, every man shall 
do “according to his several ability.” 

The richest opportunity for each individual 
is the basis of democracy. But if persons are 
to be educated along that line of endeavor 
which calls forth their best ability, at least 
in a general way, what degree of intelligence 
is most appropriate for each task? For in- 
stance: it has been found that the job of a 
motorman on a street car would be poorly 
served by a person whose intellect is rated as 
“superior” or “very superior’”—that is the 
adult intelligence designation for a mental age 
of sixteen years or above. A person of that 
intelligence would find so many things to think 
about that his street car would be a menace 
to pedestrians and other traffic. On the other 
hand, a man whose intelligence rating is “in- 
ferior” or “very inferior” —which corresponds 
to a mental age of ten years or below—should 
not be employed as a motorman because he 
would not be likely to think quickly enough to 
avoid accidents and could not read many of 
the warning signs. Which reminds us that 
some one has said that if the greatest of the 
early teachers, Socrates, lived in New York 
to-day he would straightway get run over! 

Of course, every task has, and should have, 
a fairly wide scope of intelligence among the 
persons who work at it. There are good 
workers and there are bad workers; there are 
expert watch-makers and there are bungiing 
watch-makers. Competition sometimes goes 
a long way toward bringing out talent. But 
there are also in each task persons who are too 
good or too bad for the job, and they ought to 
be doing something else. The chart on the 
opposite page, compiled from mental examina- 
tions given to a million and a half Americans, 
shows the average intelligence that is working 
at certain jobs. 

The scientific method of forecasting future 
abilities by measuring present intelligence may 
touch a fearful chord. But fortunately there 
is nothing supernatural about it—there are 
no properties borrowed from such arts as the 
ouija board and coffee grounds. The I. Q. 
is a practical means to greater educational 
efficiency, but it does not spell “foregone 
conclusion.” Predictions based on the in- 
telligence tests may be depended upon only in 
the large number of cases. In an individual 
case there are always other definite influences 
which modify the result. These are tempera- 
ment, environment, and opportunity. These 
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OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE STANDARDS 


The black horizontal lines show the scope of intelligence employed in certain occupations. 
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shows the average intelligence of each group. These results have been tabulated from the examination of the minds of 


nearly a million and a half persons. 
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influences may be termed the human factor of 
safety. They are more ready to encourage a 
low intellect to higher achievement than they 
are to discourage a superior intellect from at- 
taining its goal. 

There is no opportunity here to discuss other 
matters of far-reaching significance suggested 
by the intelligence tests. It throws light upon 
such social problems as delinquency, crimi- 
nology, socialism, and the agitation by certain 
labor unions for a uniform wage scale which 
disregards individual worth. 

Equally fascinating is the economic aspect, 
of which a single angle is as follows. If, by 
scientific procedure, one year can be saved in 
the education of each person, what financial 
saving would ensue? It has been estimated 
that education costs the state or the in- 
dividual about $500 per person per annum. 
Our nation has a population of, say, 110 million. 
Now if one year were saved in the education 
of each member of the population then the 
total saving in money would be $500 
multiplied by 110 million. This vast sum 
would not only be saved in the field of edu- 
cation but it would be spent in other con- 
structive ways so that the total gain would 
be, in a sense, doubled. 


Just one more question. What modifi- 
cations in present-day educational procedure 
will be necessary in consequence of the new 
light shed upon mental development by the 
intelligence tests? That remains to be seen. 
In a large number of schools—notably in New 
York City, New Jersey, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, - 
and Wisconsin—changes have already been 
effected in order that the teacher may have a 
class of more homogeneous mental age. The 
ultimate changes will depend upon a careful 
study by experts, such as is being conducted 
carefully at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. That institution operates, as a field 
for its researches, two large and flourishing 
elementary schools—the Horace Mann School 
and the Lincoln School. As evidence of the con- 
fidence which Columbia University feels in intel- 
ligence tests, it is significant that a student, who 
is endorsed by his former principal, may elect to 
enter the university by a mental examination 
in lieu of the regular entrance examinations. 
Other universities throughout the country are 
experimenting and the adoption of the same 
plan by them is imminent. Thus, with promi- 
nent educators hot on the trail, the science of 
measuring the mind is destined for a great and 
immediate future. 








THE ART OF THE 
“HELPING TEACHER” 


Who Increases the Efficiency of Rural Schools in New Jersey by 100 per cent. 
A Practical Cure for the Defects of the One-Room, One-Teacher School 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


N THE morning of June 4th 
there was an amazing number 
of vehicles on the roads of Hun- 
terdon County—that rolling, 
rural subdivision of New Jersey 

that for a score or so of miles skirts the pic- 
turesque reaches of the Delaware River. The 
vehicles were of all kinds, the majority, auto- 
mobiles (mostly “flivvers”) with a generous 
interspersion of horse-drawn vehicles—buck- 
boards, rockaways, buggies, even a few farm 
wagons with hay-racks. 

They were all loaded to full capacity, with 
children, women, men, and lunch baskets. An 
observer with mathematical tendencies would 
have put the passenger ratio at something like 
this: children 6, women 3, men 1. 

And all these vehicles were traveling roads 
that converged at the Fair Grounds at Flem- 
ington, the “small town” metropolis of Hunter- 
don County. 

An observer, standing by the roadside and 
noting the preponderance of children, would 
have opined that “the circus must be in town.” 
But a glance at the Fair Grounds would have 
shown no mushroom growth of “big-top” and 
side-shows. 

No; it was none of the old-time “doings.” 
A new annual event has been put down on the 
rural: almanac. A live community interest 
has been roused in the county’s most valuable 
crop—its school children; and the new event 
is the annual rural school festival. 

And all those vehicles traveling toward 
Flemington on the morning of June 4th were 
carrying crop and exhibitors to the Fair 
Grounds. There were about 3,000 children, 
1,500 women, and more than 500 men—in all, 
more people than had ever before gathered at 
the Fair Grounds. 

The programme opened with a parade, all 
vehicles circling the race track twice. Then— 


10:30 Athletic Events. 
11:15 Spelling Contests. 
11:45 Arithmetic Contests. 
12:00 Four-minute Speeches. 
1:30 Health Pageant: “Strong-Child,” schools of 
North Hunterdon. 
Historical Pageant: “The Making of Amer- 
ica,” schools of South Hunterdon. 
Presentation of prizes: B. L. C. pins, Better Lan- 
guage and Health Club certificates, anc 
medals for Distinguished Service in Health. 

Exhibits of general schoolwork, baking, and sewing 
displayed in the main building. 

It was not only individual against individual 
but also school against school; and so for the 
spectator there was sometimes parental, but 
always neighborhood, pride. The races, the 
spelling and arithmetic and speech-making 
contests were watched with the keenest in- 
terest, applause and cheers greeting the winners. 
The presentation of “Better Language” and 
“Health Club” certificates, and the award 
of prizes for exhibits of school work and of sew- 
ing and baking, also got their share of interest 
and commendation. 

During recent years, people of alien birth 
have begun to settle in large numbers in 
Hunterdon County. The scholars in_ the 
little school at Summit, for instance, are nearly 
all the children of Italian-born parents. But 
these children, many of them accompanied 
by one or both of their parents, traveled to 
the festival, and some of them carried away 
prizes. 

It was a great get-together day, and rural 
school stock went up many points. 

The event, however, was not unique to 
Hunterdon County. In many other counties 
of New Jersey there were rural school festivals, 
similar in scope, similar in spirit. 

Now the person who knows rural schools 
as they are in most states of the Union, 
and as they were in New Jersey until very 
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recently, who knows that rural schools are 
the “deadest” part of our educational system, 
and that one of the reasons for this moribund 
condition is that community interest in them 
is apathetic—this person will ask how New 
Jersey has roused a neighborhood spirit that 
has vitalized its rural schools. 

The answer is to be found in an innovation, 
that New Jersey asserts is unique to itself— 
a small corps of women who are known as 
helping teachers. This innovation passed 
out of the experimental stage almost at its 
inception. It is only four years old. In his 
current report, Calvin N. Kendall, Commis- 
sioner of Education of New Jersey, says of 
the helping teachers: “They have increased, 
in my judgment, the value of rural schools 
100 per cent.” 


WHAT THE PROBLEM PRESENTS 


HE problem of the rural schools is an 

old one. Many of their difficulties are 
seemingly inherent. The rural school is al- 
most invariably a one-room, one-teacher school. 
This teacher has from a dozen to a score or so 
of pupils whose ages may range from six to 
sixteen. She accordingly must cover a wide 
range of subjects, adapting herself many times 
each day to the varying levels of growth and 
attainment. While the teacher of the graded 
city school, who instructs a single group of 
children presumably equal in age and at- 
tainment, has the help of expert principals and 
supervisors, the rural teacher is isolated, not 
only barred from the stimulus that comes 
from contact with those working in the same 
field, but also practically without expert super- 
vision or advice. 

The immediate control of a rural school is 
usually vested in a local board of education. 
Its members usually know nothing of modern 
methods. Unless enlightenment is borne in 
upon them, they are apt to proceed on that 
good old hide-bound theory: “What was 
good enough for me is good enough for my 
children.” Unless the teacher is a local prod- 
uct, she is likely to find herself in an unsym- 
pathetic, occasionally a hostile, atmosphere. 

The pay of the rural teacher is low; it is 
difficult for her to get a suitable boarding 
Place; her social environment is often unat- 
tractive. It is for these reasons that the rural 
schools, requiring the most efficient, have been 
able to get only the services of the youngest, 
most inexperienced teachers—often young 
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women who “go into” teaching while waiting 
for something better to turn up. The situa- 
tion has been bad; but now, with industry 
making generous bids for women’s work, there 
is every probability that it will be worse. 
Sixty-two and three tenths per cent. of the total 
school enrollment of the nation is rural. 


CONSOLIDATION 


HE real solution for the rural school prob- 

lem in many parts of the country is © 
consolidation—abolishing the small, isolated 
schools, and substituting a large, centrally 
located school to and from which the children 
are transported by motor-bus. By this means 
large numbers of children, of approximately 
the same age and similar mental capacity and 
attainment, can be instructed together; bigger 
pay can be afforded for the teachers; commun- 
ity living quarters can be provided for them; 
they can have the stimulus of working together; 
and they can have the benefit of real super- 
vision and direction. Consolidated schools 
mean more and better prepared teachers and 
modern educstional facilities for the country 
child. In other words, country children would 
have what a majority of them lack at the pres- 
ent time—equality of educational opportun- 
ity with city children. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME 


ERE are some of the obstructions that 
the movement encounters: 

If children are to be transported satisfac- 
torily during all seasons of the year to a con- 
solidated school, there must be good roads. 
The consolidated school movement must wait 
on the good road movement. 

There are old prejudices to be overcome. 
Where the plan has not been tried, for instance, 
many parents object to their children being 
carried to a school two or three miles away. 
They want their children to attend a schoo! 
near home. 

There are neighborhood rivalries to be settled. 
A consolidated school must be centrally located, 
and it is difficult to get anywhere from four 
to a dozen cross-roads settlements to yield 
the pride and convenience of the schoolhouse 
to one. 

The township is usually the local unit for 
school taxation. In the older states many 
of the townships are of irregular shape; and 
it is thus difficult to locate centrally a school 
in a taxation unit. 
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Then, the consolidated school is a “new- 
fangled” institution, and our rural population 
is notoriously conservative. 

None of these obstructions, however, is 
ineradicable. Example, argument, subtle prop- 
aganda, negotiation are wearing them down 
in many parts of the country. 

But there is one obstruction which, for many 
sections, is permanent. It is impossible satis- 
factorily to transport children to a given 
school from a greater territory than what 
roughly may be described as a circle having 
an eight-mile diameter. That means that the 
consolidated school is not a solution for the 
school problem in a sparsely settled district. 
There will always be a considerable number of 
one-room, one-teacher schools in the United 
States. 

Like every other state that is progressive 
educationally, New Jersey puts its faith in the 
consolidated school. It has some; it wants 
more. And while it waits, not impassively, 
it relies on what it believes is the next best 
thing—the helping teachers. 


THE HELPING TEACHER 


HE plan was first officially outlined by 
Mr. Kendall, New Jersey’s Commissioner 
of Education, in 1915: 


Much of the work of from 1,200 to 1,500 teachers 
in this state is more or less ineffective, some of it 
extremely so. The remedy for this unfortunate situa- 
tion lies in the appointment of helping teachers. 
The territory in a county should be divided into 
districts. Each of these districts should contain 
from 25 to 50 teachers, according to the location 
of the schools. In each district should be appointed 
a helping teacher whose sole work would be to help 
teachers. 

This helping teacher would have no administra- 
tive duties and would work under the direction of the 
county superintendent. Many of these helping 
teachers should be women, for a woman is likely 
to do better work than the ordinary man, particu- 
larly with young children—and most of the children 
in these schools are young children; and also because 
of the fact that for the salaries that could be paid, 
able women—but not, as a rule, able men—could 
be procured. 

This helping teacher should be a person of wide 
experience in teaching and of good training. She 
should be in sympathy with rural life, and if she 
has had experience in rural schools, so much the 
better. She would spend all her time in the schools, 
and would go back to the same teacher for repeated, 
prolonged, and helpful visits. Her visits to teachers 
and her conferences with them would give them 
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the inspiration and assistance in teaching which 
many of them need. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the result of 
the work of such a teacher would go a long way to- 
ward transforming poor, ineffective schools into 
good, effective schools. The persons who would 
benefit by the work of such helping teachers would 
be the children. 


THE DEMONSTRATION 


HE Legislature of that year did not see 
the situation as Commissioner Kendall 
saw it. It needed a demonstration and the 
demonstration was soon forthcoming. A 
wealthy man, much interested in education in 
New Jersey, provided the funds for the salary 
and traveling expenses of a helping teacher. A 
typical rural section, embracing about ten 
schools, in Hunterdon County was selected as 
the place for the experiment, and Miss Myrtle 
Garrison as the teacher to make the experi- 
ment. She began her work in February, 1916. 
During her first visit to each school she ob- 
tained from the teacher an expression of her 
needs as she felt them. In each case the help- 
ing teacher and the room teacher together 
selected one definite line of work in which they 
would aim to get considerable improvement 
by the end of the term, and planned in addition 
to that to spend all the time possible gaining 
improvement along general lines. It was felt 
that by following this plan each teacher would 
have an opportunity to become familiar with 
the good principles of education through use 
of them in one subject at least, and would also 
have the satisfaction of seeing the definite 
results of such practice. Together they de- 
cided that the best way to secure success was 
to have the helping teacher spend the evening 
with the room teacher before attempting to 
work with her the next day. This would give 
them the benefit of careful planning. After 
school, on the following day, they could look 
over the results together, estimate the value 
of them, and plan for any work which the 
teacher wanted to undertake before the helping 
teacher should come for another visit. 

Miss Garrison told of one young woman who 
confessed, during the lunch recess, that during 
her teaching experience she had only had the 
opportunity of seeing one person teach for 
about twenty minutes. “She asked me 10 
teach a class for her and we decided upon 4 
second grade reading class. She next asked 
me if I would take the first and second grade 
language classes.” 
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That was typical of the teachers that had 
been placed under her guidance. She showed 
them how to grade their pupils so that there 
would be fewer classes and more instruction 
for each class, how to arrange their daily pro- 
grammes, how to make plans for recitations, how 
to keep other classes profitably occupied while 
teaching one. She asked that the children’s 
work be saved so that she might go over it on 
her next visit. 

“Her success was pronounced,” said Com- 
missioner Kendall in his report for 1916. “Her 
work confirmed the opinion of many, including 
the Commissioner, that such help would be a 
great forward movement for such schools. 
f The Legislature has enacted a law which pro- 

vides for the appointment of helping teachers.” 


IN FULL SWING 


HE fall of 1916 saw twenty of these 

helping teachers beginning work on state 
pay. It was remarkable how soon they began 
to broaden out their field, not only helping 
the rural teacher to become a better instructor, 
often training the untrained ones, but also 
building up community interest in the schools, 
making them a live, vital part of the social 
structure. 

The truest bird’s-eye view of their work can 
best be had by a reading of their reports. | 
quote extracts which, if pieced together, will 
give a more or less complete picture: 


“| have made a special effort along the line 
of school housekeeping, especially in the one 
and two-room schools. The children were 
divided into groups and assisted in general 
housecleaning. School grounds have been 
kept clean and defacing marks on buildings 
erased. Personally, | had purchased quanti- 
ties of oatmeal paper in soft colors. This we 
used to cover bare, dirty wall space, the chil- 
dren posting good class work, pictures, etc. 
After some effort all windows are well cur- 
tained. The interest and pride of the pupils 
} always reacted on an indifferent teacher. As 
an example, the teacher in one of the schools 
told me nothing could be done. We organized 
a‘Cake and Candy Club.’ By February ist, 
$25 had been raised by the pupils. Pictures, 
a new flag for the interior, and a set of song 
books have been purchased. On my last visit 
| found that the board had built a fine book 
closet.” —Melvia M. Wormuth, Bergen County. 


“Poor housekeeping conditions have been 
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overcome to a certain extent through the organ- 
ization of health clubs, but in a few cases I had 
to do the actual cleaning to prove to a teacher 
that it was a greater sacrifice of dignity on 
my part to teach in an untidy room than to 
clean it, and that as a careful hostess takes 
pride in her home so she should take pride in 
her schoolroom.’—Katherine L. Smith, Glou- 
cester County. 


“One of the biggest things accomplished in 
Warren County this year—if, indeed, it does 
not occupy first place—was the two-day county 
conference—a meeting to encourage the. co- 
operation of all forces working for the develop- 
ment of the county. To lead up to the final 
meeting a series of community meetings—eight 
in all—was held throughout the county. In 
several places there were held exhibits of the 
children’s agricultural work. The vegetables 
and canned goods were in the basement of the 
church, and the chickens, rabbits, and other 
stock were exhibitedon thechurchlawn. People 
assembled about 2:30 and the pupils from the 
five or six schools of the district gave a co- 
operative programme. There was community 
singing, a speaker on some phase of household 
economics, school. and community health, or 
some similar subject. Then it was time to eat. 
The suppers were provided in the various com- 
munities either by the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, the Red Cross society, or by the ladies’ 
aid society of the community. 

“These meetings were planned to reach 
everyone—children, teachers, the townspeople 
in and out of the church, and the people in the 
rural districts. In spite of much skepticism 
on the part of many who were supposed to 
know the pulse of the district, the meetings 
were amazingly well attended. At Stewarts- 
ville, for example, it was estimated that 800 
people attended. In Independence the church 
was filled in spite of the fact that the weather 
was very bad.”’—Vera M. Telfer, Warren 
County. 


“Awakened community interest in schools 
has led communities to place an increased 
valuation upon the teacher. Three years 
ago teachers in cre-room schools received 
as little as $437 a year; the average salary in 
South Hunterdon was less than $500. In 
May, or early in June, all except one of the 
township boards in this section had decided 
upon teachers’ salaries for next year. Salaries 
in one-room schools range from $750 to $950. 
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Only three teachers will receive as little as $750. 
This increase is the result of the expenditure 
of much energy on the part of the county super- 
intendent and helping teacher. | interviewed 
fourteen board members individually, climbed 
fences, walked miles over plowed fields, fairly 
pursued them in an effort to hold or secure 
good teachers for our schools. After exhaust- 
ing days at township festivals we attended 
board meetings held late in the evening and 
waxed eloquent over the need for increased 
salaries. Asa result, not one teacher is leaving 
us to secure a larger salary. 

“Lack of proper supplies helps to make most 
rural schools uninteresting to both the children 
and the teacher. Uninteresting books and 
few of them, and no seat work material with 
which the little people can be kept busy and 
happy, make a one-room school either a deadly 
dull place or else such a lively one that disci- 
pline becomes a burden to the teacher. The 
problem of educating boards of education to a 
willingness to spend money for sufficient sup- 
plies and then getting the supplies ordered 
and delivered in time to yield a 100 instead 
of a 50 per cent. value is a big one. Supplies 
needed in September frequently do not reach 
the schools until mid-year. | have spent much 
time and energy during the past year solving 
this problem. In June, 1918, I sent a list of 
supplies needed by the rural schools of South 
Hunterdon to the district clerks of this section. 
When I returned in the fall | found that but 
one board had delivered the books and supplies 
asked for. I went tothe schools of thisone town- 
ship, made a new list of books needed because 
of the entrance of new pupils, sent it to the 
district clerk of the township, and delivered 
the books when they arrived. Then I went to 
see the district clerks of the other townships, 
explained the need of having supplies delivered 
early in the school year, and volunteered in two 
townships to order and deliver the books. 
Finally, after much interviewing, telephoning, 
writing, and carting of books and supplies | 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the major- 
ity of my schools had at least two interesting 
readers for every child, and that there were 
from three to five sets of supplementary readers 
available for children in primary grades in 
four of my six townships; that every school 
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was supplied with the new sixth-grade histories, 
with modern geographies, civics, arithmetics, 
language texts, and desk copies of books that 
would enable the teacher to follow the new 
history and geography monograph; that 80 
per cent. of the schools were supplied with 
scissors, crayolas, drawing and construction 
paper, plasticine, phonic and word builders, 
colored sticks, and such other seat work ma- 
terial as would make it possible for teachers to 
encourage habits of industry. In June, 910, 
I again sent in to district clerks individual 
and summarized lists. I have been assured 
that the supplies will be delivered by the first 
day of school in three fourths of the schools. 
Our success, for my efforts have but served 
to supplement the teachers’ efforts, has been 
the result of a hammering campaign.’”’—Maud 
C. Newbury, Hunterdon County. 


“The part that the men have taken in the 
parent-teacher associations is interesting. While 
professing to have little use for such a “society 
of women,” one man is president; another who 
insisted that his wife should not hold office 


took the office himself; about twenty joined 


at the close of an entertainment given by a 
parent-teacher association and then voted an 
$85 phonograph for the school instead of the 
$35 one which the women were thinking of 
getting. At the close of another entertain- 
ment, a member of the board, who had ex- 
pressed disapproval, joined, paid his dues, and 
took the chairmanship of the play committee.” 
—Laura M. Sydenham, Somerset County. 


The law which authorized the Commissioner 
of Education to appoint helping teachers, 
established a maximum salary of $1,500, the 
teachers to pay their own traveling expenses. 
Their work made it necessary for most of them 
to have automobiles. Gasoline, repairs, de- 
preciation reduced the maximum salary to 
about $1,000 a year. The last Legislature 
unanimously passed a bill, and the Governor 
signed it, authorizing the Commissioner of 
Education to fix, with the approval of the 
State Board of Education, the salaries of the 
helping teachers. They are also to be allowed 
traveling expenses not to exceed five hundred 
dollars a year. Eloquent commentary on 
New Jersey’s appreciation of helping teachers. 





